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PROTECT 
VALUABLE 
PERENNIALS —~7 i 


x a“ i ¢ / | / 
_ cahy way 
* 
A protective mulch of G. P.M. Peat 
Moss will save the petennials you love so 
much from winter-kill. This simple in- 
expensive means of protecting plants 
against the continued expansion and con- 
traction of the soil—cold nights, warm 
mid-days—prevents the breaking of sen- 
sitive root fibres. 

And what’s more next spring you can 
dig the G. P. M. into the soil. It’s the 
finest soil conditioner known. It readily 
makes humus, breaks up clay soils, 
gives body to sandy soils and maintains 
moisture constancy. 

Order a supply of G. P. M. today and 
get the world’s finest grade Peat Moss. 
**Emblem-Protected.’”’ 20 bushel bales only 
$4.00. From your dealer or direct. 


PEAT MOSS 


ATKINS & DURBROW, Inc. 


177-H MILK ST., BOSTON, MASS. 
165-H JOHN STREET 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


2367 LOGAN BLVD. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


£ R c VALUABLE 


BOOKLET 


@ Mail this coupon today for sample of 
G. P. M. Peat Moss and interesting valu- 
able literature on how to protect plants 
during wi’ ter. 
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Tulip 
Daffodil 
Hyacinth Crocus 


ot 


and many novelties 





Plant now for early Spring 
beauty in your garden 





Send for Fall catalogue and 
make selections from one of the 
finest lists offered in America. 





DAVID J. SCOTT 


CORFU, N. Y. 


i ql A Beautiful Book 


about New Roses 


Pictures Roses in natural color; 
describes truthfully half a hun- 
dred and more recent introduc- 
tions from America and foreign 
fields—Golden Dream (new ever- 
blooming climber), Golden Moss, 
Lord Lonsdale, McGredy’s Yel- 
low. Also the more familiar va- 
rieties that should be in every 
modern Rose garden. 


This New Catalog — FREE 


This beautiful catalog of Roses and 
Hardy Plants for Fall planting will be 
aan on request. It’s free—write to- 
day. 


BOBBINK & ATKINS 


Box H RUTHERFORD, N. J. 
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Garden Work for Early October 
RFVGLTLTLTLAGLFLSLSFLFUSFASFUWSFUSFUSUSIS 


Most trees, shrubs, vines and evergreens may be planted this month. If 
possible, mulch liberally with well rotted manure. 

Order rose bushes for Fall planting. They will be delivered in November. 
Stake out the beds at this time, digging them deeply and enriching the lower 
layer of soil with old manure, bone meal or some other organic fertilizer. 

Rock garden plants are best not set out after the middle of the month but 
new rock gardens can be built at any time this Fall and the ground allowed 
to settle in preparation for Spring planting. 

Continue to plant peonies and hardy bulbs. The Regal lily can be used 
effectively between peonies and other large growing perennials or among 
rhododendrons and mountain laurel. 

Marigolds, calendulas, flowering tobacco and nasturtiums may be taken 
up from the garden with a ball of soil and potted for indoor blooming. 

Mark bulbs and roots dug up for Winter storage and also the spot where 
Spring bulbs and perennials are being planted. 

Take in the house plants promptly, potting them in a good compost 
and keeping them in an enclosed porch or protected place so that they may 
gradually become accustomed to house conditions. 

Work a few handfuls of bone meal around each peony plant. Bone meal 
may also be applied to the rose garden now. 

Trilliums, cypripediums, the cowslip, the bleeding heart and other 
plants intended for forcing for Spring shows are best potted or put in 
boxes of light soil during the Fall and stored in a cool place. 

Pot up a few plants of parsley to be grown on the kitchen windowsill. 

Clumps of chrysanthemums in flower may be dug and potted for house 
or porch decoration or they may be moved to some other part of the garden 
for Fall color effects. 

Fill boxes with leaf mold, good garden soil and sand to store for use 
next Spring when planting seeds in flats and boxes. 

Gather leaves and garden refuse, except that which is diseased, and 
compost them with chemicals made specially for the purpose. The resulting 
artificial manure will be valuable to use in the garden next year. 











We Move LARGE TREES and SMALL Ones, Too 


WHITE & FRANKE, Inc. 


30 CAMERON STREET, BROOKLINE, MASS. 
Tel. ASPinwall 4204-4205 


WHETHER it’s a small ornamental specimen or a sixty-foot maple; 
whether it’s one tree or a hundred, we have the facilities for rendering 
every phase of tree work, from fertilization to surgery, as well as 
spraying. 


A Trial Will Convince You of Our Superiority 
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ISLAND GROWN LILY BULBS 


Freshly dug for your order. 
If you are growing the better 
known lilies try these hybrids. 


Shuksan fancy bulbs, each $1.00 


Star of Oregon “ sai “« 1.00 
Chinooki 6 ne ™ 50 
Sulphur-Gale “ - . 50 
Sar-Gale good bulbs, “ 50 


ROCK GARDEN SPECIAL 


amabile, Golden Gleam, cernum 

or tenuifolium—blooming size— 

$1.00 per dozen, $8.00 per hundred 
Prepaid 


Write for price list of hardy lilies 


C.L. SHRIDE, Vashon, Wash. 








Ornamental Fruits 


e 
Your garden need not be a drab 
and dreary place in Fall or Win- 
ter, if you have berried shrubs to 
provide a spark of color. Donald 
Wyman, in the October issue of 
the Gardeners’ Chronicle, tells 
you which ones to use. His selec- 
tions, based on extensive studies 
at Cornell University and the 
Arnold Arboretum, represent the 
“cream of the crop.” Send 25c 
for this issue of the Chronicle or 
$2.00 for one year’s subscription. 
You will find timely, practical 
information in every issue of 
America’s finest garden monthly. 


GARDENERS' 
CHRONICLE 


522-H FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK CITY 








The book that ... . 


pictures 364 flowers in act- 
ual size and color! 


More than 10,000 people eagerly 
bought during the first six months 
after publication! 


WILD 
FLOWERS 


By HOMER D. HOUSE 
2nd printing ready now 
Same Price — $7.50 


Order from your bookseller or 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 
60 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y 














Spring Flowering 


Plant Now for Best Results 
Your Choice — Giant Varieties — 
Lilac, purple, striped, white, yel- 
low or mixed colors. Doz. 45ce, 
100 $3.50, 250 for $7.50. 


Special—Jumbo Bulbs 
Golden Yellow (stock limited) 
Doz. 50c, 100 $3.75 
Rostpaid if you mention this advt. 


Be sure to ask for a Free Oopy of our 
Complete List of Bulbs for Fall Plant- 
ing. It shows, in colors, many bulbs for 
Naturalizing not commonly illustrated. 


PERRY SEED COMPANY 


12 Faneuil Hall Sq., Boston, Mass. 








Entered as second-class matter December 8, 1904, at the Post Office at Boston, Mass., under the Act of 
Acceptance for mailing at special rate of postage, authorized August 14, 192 
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HORTICULTURAL NEWS-LETTER 


The American Rose Society 


E American Rose Society has adopted the plan of meeting 
twice in each year. This year, the first meeting was held at 
the height of bloom in Georgia and contiguous states, occur- 
ring April 29-30 in Atlanta and in Macon. On September 
9-11, another of these peripatetic meetings was held, centering 
in Rochester. There gathered there an unusual number of 
members adequately representing the rose in the United States 
from California to Massachusetts, from Georgia to Canada. 
The scheduled meetings included a remarkable discussion of 
the treatment of exhibition roses, led by Mr. G. F. Middleton, 
of Seattle, which was virtually all new to eastern rose lovers. 
Dr. L. M. Massey, of Cornell University, the pathologist of 
the society, gave, the same day, an illuminating and encourag- 
ing discussion of the fight against black-spot successfully 
fostered by the society. 

Officers were duly elected, mostly upon ballots which had 
been received by mail, as is the custom of the society. They 
include Leonard Barron, President; Dr. T. Allen Kirk, vice- 
president; S. S. Pennock, treasurer; R. Marion Hatton, secre- 
tary. The new trustees elected are James C. Clark, River- 
ton, N. J.; A. F. Watkins, Tyler, Texas; David Robinson, 
Portland, Ore.; Mrs. W. W. Gibbs, Staunton, Va. 

A dinner on Tuesday evening included the usual felicitous 
cross-country discussions, and a presentation through the 
stereopticon by Dr. J. Horace McFarland of carefully colored 
pictures of the newer roses. 

A very unique presentation occurred when Dr. McFarland 
showed the letter from the secretary of the Emperor of 
Ethiopia, Haile Selassie, acknowledging the gift of 437 rose 
plants of 62 varieties of American origin, gathered from vari- 
ous American rose firms and shipped to Addis Ababa as a 
contribution on the occasion of the coronation of the Em- 
peror, November 2, 1930. This presentation had been ar- 
ranged through the State Department in Washington, and 
was carried through in Addis Ababa by Hon. Addison E. 
Southard, the American minister there resident. Translation 
of the letter of acknowledgment was not obtained until Sep- 
tember 11, 1935, when Prof. Ralph Marcus, of Columbia 
University, provided the meaning of the message as follows: 


“The Victorious Lion of the Tribe of Judah, 

Haile Selassie the First Chosen Lord, 

King of Kings of Ethiopia. 

There has arrived from the American Rose Society a package to the King 
of Kings. We are pleased and delighted to accept the honouring gift of the 
tall roses which fill us with admiration. The 29th day of April in the 
year 1923. May the mercy of Jesus enfold you. Sealed with the mark of 

—Sehafi Tizaz Wolde Meskel.”’ 


Pennsylvania Dahlia Exhibition 


The Pennsylvania Horticultural Society had the codpera- 
tion of the Norristown Garden Club in its annual dahlia 
show, which was held in Norristown, on September 20 and 
21. A very fine collection comprising all types by the W. Atlee 


Burpee Company, was an outstanding feature of the show 
and was awarded the silver medal of the Society. 

Among the older favorites throughout the show were Jane 
Cowl, and Mrs. I. de Ver Warner. White Wonder, a pure 
white informal decorative flower, gave a very good account of 
itself in several exhibits. Anna Benedict, an informal deco- 
rative of a lovely maroon shade, had good substance and is 
said to stand up well in storms. Kentucky, a new decorative 
resembling Jersey Beauty in its soft pink coloring and form 
but with slightly different petals attracted attention. 

Amelia Earhart, a semi-cactus dahlia of an indescribable 
shade (pink petals on the outside but yellow near the inside 
of the flower) was an outstanding newcomer. Robert Emmett, 
also new, was a deep, clear red flower of the informal decora- 
tive type. It has splendid keeping qualities. Another flower 
with excellent keeping qualities was Frau O. Bracht, a true 
cactus of a pale lemon yellow shade, which was in perfect 
condition at the end of the second day of the show. 

Kathleen Norris, a light pink hybrid cactus type, was given 
the award for the largest and most perfect bloom in the show. 
It was exhibited by Mrs. John Barnes Townsend, Radnor, 
who also received the sweepstake prize in the dahlia classes— 
the gold medal of The Horticultural Society of New York. 

The challenge cup of the society, an important trophy 
offered only to garden clubs and horticultural organizations, 
was won by ““The Gardeners’ Garden Club, with a basket of 
eighteen dahlias of mixed varieties and types. 

A collection of berried shrubs and trees, shown by Mrs. 
Charles T. Creswell, Chestnut Hill, was a very interesting 
exhibit, as was an attractive exhibit of vegetables staged by 
the Norristown Relief Gardens. An exhibit of the beautiful 
white flowers, with long yellow stamens, of Gordoma 
alatamaha, shown by Mrs. Robert Glendinning, Chestnut 
Hill, won the society’s certificate of merit in the class calling 
for rare or unusual plants. 

The flower arrangement classes were very popular and con- 
tained 132 entries of unusually high merit. Mrs. Alan Craw- 
ford, Devon, won the most points with her arrangements in 
these classes and was awarded the sweepstake prize offered by 
the Norristown Garden Club. 


National Council Autumn Convention 


The Autumn meeting of The National Council of State 
Garden Clubs will be held at Princeton, N. J., on October 
15-17 at the invitation of The Federated Garden Clubs of 
New Jersey. Princeton Inn will be the headquarters. At the 
request of the president, Mrs. Gross R. Scruggs, the meeting 
has been planned to allow more time than usual for discussions. 

The annual meeting of the New Jersey federation will take 
place on Friday, October 18, and all visiting delegates are 
invited. The registration fee for the convention will be $12.00. 
Not only delegates but all members of the federated garden clubs 
are eligible to attend. 
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WHAT MAKES AUTUMN COLOR 


VERY year we look forward to the brilliant colors in 
Autumn foliage. Some years the colors, particularly the 
reds, are much more outstanding than in other years. The 
actual chemical changes necessary to bring about this apparent 
change in degree of color are very complicated, but the general 
principles concerned are very easy to understand. 

In the first place, the leaves of most woody plants are green 
because they have in them a green coloring matter called 
chlorophyll. Chlorophyll is a complex mixture of chemical 
substances and is one of the items necessary in the manufacture 
of sugars, upon which the plant lives. It is interesting to note 
that chlorophyll is very unstable, the plant is constantly mak- 
ing it and at the same time it is being broken down into more 
simple chemical compounds. The breaking down of chloro- 
phyll goes on at a fairly normal rate all the time, but the plant 
can not manufacture new chlorophyll unless it is in the light. 
This is why, if a green plant is placed in the darkness of the 
cellar, the new leaves are pale yellow or whitish, and when it is 
again placed in the light, they gradually turn green. 

In the late Summer and early Fall, for some reason, chloro- 
phyll formation gradually slows up, though the breaking 
down continues at the same rate. The cause for this is not 
definitely known, though the accumulation of waste products 
in the leaf may have some effect. It may also be due to the 
colder temperature. All this is true of deciduous plants only, 
and not of evergreens, which keep their leaves green all Winter. 


When Leaves Are Yellow 


N any event, a certain stage is reached where there is no fur- 
ther chlorophyll manufacture, and all that has been previ- 
ously made is eventually destroyed. At this time, leaves are 
not colorless but yellow, because of two pigments, carotin 
and xanthophyll, which have been effectively masked by the 
green chlorophyll up until this time. These two pigments are 
in most leaves and are present in very large quantities in such 
materials as the yolk of egg, carrots (which get their name 
from the carotin they contain) and even some yellow flowers. 
This then, is the first step in Autumn coloration of de- 
ciduous foliage—the eventual stopping of chlorophyll manu- 
facture, and the breaking down of all the chlorophyll which 
had been previously manufactured, revealing the two yellow 
pigments in the leaves which had hitherto been effectively 
masked by the green chlorophyll. In fact, the leaves of some 
trees do not get this far. Such trees as the ailanthus and 
European Ash and most of the lilacs have no Autumn color. 
Their leaves drop off while they are still a faded gray green. 
This can be explained probably by the fact that either the 
breaking down of the chlorophyll or its manufacture is re- 
tarded somewhat before the leaves drop off. Anyone who has 
tried to root young lilac shoots in the cellar knows that the 
leaves on these shoots when in the dark are yellow, and there- 
fore these two yellow pigments must be present, but they are 
not apparent in the Fall. 
On the other hand, such plants as the birches, the American 
elm, the Amur corktree, yellow-wood and ginkgo, can always 
be depended on to have their foliage colored a brilliant yellow 
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every Fall. Such plants can be used in the home grounds pri- 
marily for this Fall effect, for the brilliance of their Fall 
foliage never fails, although the length of its effectiveness may 
vary from year to year. Poorly nourished plants will naturally 
color much sooner and drop their leaves more quickly in the 
Fall than will more vigorously growing plants. 

It is the reds that create the full beauty of the Fall display. 
The sumacs, maples, oaks, sourwood, tupelo, black haw, 
sassafrass and many others are particularly handsome. One 
of the interesting things about these plants is that the brilliance 
of their Fall coloring varies, apparently, from year to year. 

We know that the red is caused by a pigment called antho- 
cyanin and that the formation of this pigment is in some way 
connected with the accumulation of sugars and tannins in the 
leaf. It may be one or the other or both but in the maples, 
which are known for their sugar production, it is probably 
the sugars, and in the oaks, the bark of which is often used in 
tanning hides because of its large tannin content. 


When Leaves Turn Early 


WX 7HEN driving along the edges of woods in the early Fall, 
one often sees a branch of a certain red maple or even a 
few leaves which have turned red while all the rest of the tree 
is still green. On close examination it may be found that there 
is some injury on that particular branch, which prevents the 
transfer of the sugar from the leaves to the trunk. As previ- 
ously stated, the leaves manufacture sugars which are trans- 
ported down to the trunk and the roots where they are stored. 
The small channels in which this conduction takes place are 
immediately under the bark so that a slight cut in the bark 
would sever some of these connections at the same time. 

This principle may be easily demonstrated on any plant 
with red Autumn coloring. Simply make a one inch cut across 
the mid vein of a leaf and if this cut is made in the early 
Autumn at the end of a warm sunshiny day it will be noticed 
that the portion of leaf above this cut will turn red before 
the rest of the leaf will. This is because the sugars have been 
trapped in that part of the leaf above the cut and are present 
to aid in the formation of the red anthocyanin pigment. 

Light is another very important factor. Chlorophyll can 
not form sugar unless in the light. Some leaves are shaded 
because of overlapping leaves above them. When the outer- 
most exposed leaves of the plant are red, these shaded leaves 
are yellow because sufficient sugars or tannins could not be 
formed in them. 

Firially we come to that last important factor in Autumn 
coloring—temperature. Some years the reds of certain plants 
are much more outstanding than other years. This variation 
can be definitely traced to the temperature variations. 


When Cold Weather Comes 


ONTRARY to popular belief, frost is not necessary for 
good red Fall coloring, beat low temperatures during the 
night (below about 45 degtees F) followed by warm sunshiny 
days, are the ideal combinations for good red hues. The low 
temperatures prevent the fast movement of the sugars from 
the leaves and the warm sunshiny days insure plenty of sugar 
production. Consequently plenty of anthocyanin is formed 
and this supplies the color. 

On the other hand, if the days in the Fall are cloudy and 
cold, or even if the nights are very warm, brilliant red colora- 
tion can not be counted on at all. 

All leaves eventually turn brown, either while they remain 
on the plant or after they have fallen to the ground. This is 
not a pigment but is just the result of vegetable matter which 
is dead and starting to decompose. 

Autumn colors then, occur in regular order, first yellow, 
then red (except on certain plants) and then finally brown. 
Yellows can always be counted on; the reds and the degree 
of coloring, vary according to the temperature and weather. 


Ithaca, N. Y. —Donald Wyman. 














THE WAY TO GROW QUALITY TULIPS 


Quality bulbs are required to begin 
with. Then comes proper culture. 


but they were long confined to formal beds and a single 

short blooming period. Today, tulips are being widely 
used in informal and naturalistic plantings. Moreover, by 
planting representatives of 
different groups, it is pos- 
sible to have a succession 
of bloom for nearly two 
months. 

The tulip originally 
came from Persia and Asia 
Minor and the gay little 
species tulips have an im- 
portant place in the garden. 
They are particularly 
happy in the warm, dry 
soil of the rockery. Among 
them are found almost end- 
less variation in shapes, 
colors, types and flowering 
seasons. 

Tulips as a class have 
been changed to meet the 
needs of a new day. There 
are whole new races now, 
awaiting opportunities to 
bloom in American gardens. Others, somewhat older, are still 
used in a more limited way than they should be. The 
Mendel tulips, flowering in late April, are the result of skilful 
hybridizing. To produce this new race, Darwins were crossed 
with the old Duc Van Thol varieties of early tulips. The 
Mendels are proving grand garden tulips and fit nicely into 
the succession, blooming between the single early-flowering 
tulips and the May-flowering groups. 

The lily-flowered tulips constitute another lovely new race, 
also the result of hybridization. To produce them, the species 
Tulipa retroflexa was crossed with the Darwins. The lily- 
flowered tulips are delightful for informal planting, as the 
flowers resemble richly colored lilies, with long graceful petals, 
often reflexed. The lily-flowered tulips illustrate the modern 
trend toward informality. As a matter of fact, tulips were not 
always so formal as indicated by the Darwins, Breeders and 
Rembrandts. The earliest known cultivated forms, grown in 
Turkey, were sharply pointed and often reflexed. This was 
the form of the tulip when it was first brought to Holland. 

There came a day when the royalty and nobility 
of Europe demanded floral tulips, and Holland 
growers concentrated on meeting the demand. The 
more informal types were considered commonplace. 
Fortunately, they were cherished for generations in 
the gardens of humble folks in France and England. 
Later, these informal types were reimported into 
Holland, where they have been improved into the 
present-day cottage tulips. 

Another new race, the double Darwin tulips, 
will appeal to the garden enthusiast. They re- 
mind one of peonies, so large and fluffy are they. 
Of course, one cannot have the exquisite grace of 
the Darwin blooms and a mass of petals at the 
same time. But where the aim is to produce a carpet 
of vivid coloring, the double Darwins are invalu- 
able. Similar but blooming earlier, are the double 
early tulips. Many of these have blended colors, 
producing an exquisite color harmony when 
planted in mass. They are much better for mass 


[bat the have been grown in America since Colonial days, 





Cottage tulips come in many 
rich colors 


planting, however, than for cutting. Time was when tulips 
were planted in serried rows in formal beds. The amateur of 
today uses them with the utmost freedom as pigments for 
painting a beautiful picture. He plants tulips in dignified rows 
along formal walks. He plants them in front of the shrubbery 
border, with the low-growing varieties at the front and the 
taller ones at the rear. He spots them in clumps wherever he 
desires a dash of vivid color. 

The amateur can produce flowers comparing favorably with 
those exhibited by professional bulb growers at the shows if 
he uses the same method. The secret lies largely in procuring 
the same size and grade of bulbs as are used for producing 
exhibition flowers. The florist uses selected bulbs of extra- 
large size. Commercially, such bulbs are known as top-size 
bulbs. Many amateurs have never seen top-size bulbs but they 
can be obtained from reliable growers. Naturally the price is 
higher than for smaller bulbs and of course, it takes more than 
big bulbs to produce flowers of exhibition quality. The bulbs 
must be properly planted in soil that has been carefully pre- 
pared and well enriched. Yet there is nothing difficult about 
all this, and any amateur can meet all the requirements if he 
will take a little care. 

For best results, tulips should be planted in October and 
November so that the bulbs can throw out rootlets and become 
well-established before freezing weather sets in. The flowers 
will be larger and earlier than when the bulbs are planted 
later. 

Next, the amateur who is out to produce large flowers 
should throw away the dibble and take up the spade. Modern 
garden spades with blades of spring steel are light and easy 
to handle, or one may use a spading fork which is still lighter. 
In any event, it is necessary to work the soil to a depth of 12 
inches, mixing humus and well-rotted manure with it. Fresh 
manure should be avoided; it will do more harm than good. 

It is best to plant the big bulbs from four to six inches deep. 
In other words the top of the bulb should be from four to 
six inches below the surface of the soil. The larger flowering 
kinds should be planted about six inches apart, smailer kinds 
four inches apart. Planting with a trowel is recommended, a 
small handful of bone meal being mixed with the soil at the 
bottom of the hole before setting the bulb. When the ground 
freezes, it is well to cover the soil with light litter to prevent 
alternate freezing and thawing. 

Varieties depend largely upon individual requirements. 
Hold in your hand two brown bulbs. They look as much 
alike as peas in a pod, yet one will produce a snow-white 
flower and the other a flower of flaming scarlet. Naturally, the 
varieties selected will depend upon the color effects to be 





Double Darwin tulips are particularly useful for bedding purposes 
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achieved. Suppose you wish to produce a snow-white drift 
in May. You could use the lovely new pure white Zwanen- 
burg. Not only would the general effect be impressive but a 
close-up inspection would be equally pleasing. You could cut 
some of these flowers if desired, and each would be a chaste 
and shapely specimen. If you desired to flash on the eye a 
bright dash of glittering scarlet, you might use either Farn- 
combe Sanders or City of Haarlem. To embroider your scarlet 
with gold, you could use an edging of Yellow Giant. All 
these kinds are Darwins standing in stately dignity on tall 
stems. In front of them you might plant some cottage tulips, 
which flower at the same time but have shorter stems. The 
cottage tulips are a bit more informal but equally beautiful. 

If planted deeply and given good care, tulips will renew 
themselves through bulb formation, but the production of 
top-size bulbs requires care and favorable conditions. This is 
why self-propagated tulips degenerate in size and beauty. If 
the garden enthusiast wishes to produce tulips such as he sees 
at the flower shows he should renew his stock every second 
year. 

—Peter Van Bourgondien. 

Hillegom, Holland. 





Phlox divaricata is a native blue kind well worth a place in gardens 


THE USEFUL NATIVE BLUE PHLOX 


Sho native blue phlox, Phlox divaricata, sometimes called 
P. canadensis, is one of our very excellent native species 
highly suited to garden cultivation. Last Spring I happened 
to be in Michigan during the phlox season, and at a point 
thirty miles north of Detroit, I saw from the car window a 
woodlot of some fifteen acres wholly carpeted with these blue 
flowers. It was a glorious sight and suggested the use of the 
species for ground planting in similar situations generally. 
This has been tried, I believe, with modest success by a num- 
ber of amateur gardeners. 

The blue phlox is indigenous in the Great Lakes region, 
growing preferably as I saw it, in moist woodlands where the 
forest cover is not especially dense. This will account for its 
preference in the garden for cool, moist borders with partial 
shade. 

During the latter part of the Summer the plants die down 
and practically disappear from view. At this time they are 
sometimes dug out and thrown away along with the weeds 
which crowd in to take their places. Some gardeners who have 
lost it in this manner have wrongly concluded that the plant 
is not hardy and that it easily kills out. 

There is some variation in color in this species. Perhaps it 
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would be possible to select color varieties with as much suc- 
cess as has attended selections in the moss phlox, P. subulata. 
There would also seem to be the possibility of hybridization. 
There is enough good material in this genus to make the 
experiment very attractive to some patient and enthusiastic 
hybridizer. The specimen shown in the photograph. was 
grown in my garden in Amherst, Mass. 
—Frank A. Waugh. 

Amherst, Mass. 


WINTERING TROPICAL WATER LILIES 


Y epee ines without greenhouse facilities have so much 
difficulty in keeping tropical water lilies over Winter 
that they often are advised to: consider them as annuals, dis- 
carding them at the end of the season and buying new plants 
the next year. They are usually unwilling to accept this advice. 
Those determined to try keeping their tubers over probably 
have the best chance of success if they plant them as soon as 
they remove them from the root mass of the old plants after 
frost blackens the leaves. Amateurs find it hard to get the 
tubers to start growth again if it has once been checked. 
Tubers of tropical water lilies must have sun- 
light and reasonable warmth during the Winter. If 
this can be supplied in the basement, the problem is 
fairly simple. If it cannot be, and it rarely can, the 
easiest method of keeping the tubers is to plant 
them in three inches of sharp sand covered with a 
couple of inches of water in a pail or aquarium that 
can be set in a sunny window during the daytime 
and moved to a warmer spot at night to avoid chill- 
ing. The object is to keep tubers sending up floating 
leaves, but not many of them. If growth becomes 
too rampant, some of the leaves must be pinched 
off and tubers should be given a bit less sunlight. 


—Maud R. Jacobs. 
South Carrollton, Ky. 


THE PLANTING OF DAFFODILS 


HEN it comes to the planting of daffodil bulbs, 

amateurs should guard themselves against the 
common mistake of setting them too shallow. There 
ought to be six inches to the bottom of the bulbs, 
except perhaps when the bulbs are very small. There 
are several ways of planting the bulbs, the most 
common one being, of course, to make a hole with a 
dibble or a broomstick, dropping the bulb in and 
covering it with earth. This is an uncertain and somewhat 
irregular method, because it is difficult to be sure that the 
bulbs are all at the same depth, and therefore likely to bloom 
uniformly, and because there is danger that some of the bulbs 
will be suspended half way to the bottom of the hole, in 
which event they are pretty certain to rot. 

These difficulties may be overcome by obtaining a dibble 
or round stick which is larger than the largest bulb and by 
giving it a blunt end so that it will not leave an inverted 
cone at the bottom. If a circle is painted on the stick, or if a 
nail is driven into it to indicate the proper depth, no diffi- 
culty will be found in getting all the bulbs an equal distance 
below the surface. If a pointed dibble be used, a little sand 
should be run into the hole to fill the bottom cavity. 

A better way when a bed or ribbon border is to be planted 
is to dig out the soil to the right depth, place the bulbs in 
position and then cover them quite carefully so that they will 
not be tipped over. If the soil is very heavy it will be doing 
the bulbs a favor to place them on a bed of sand. 

Although the early planting of daffodils is recommended, 
there is still ample time for setting them into the ground. Yet 
the work should be done as soon as possible. 

















COLOR IN THE AUTUMN GARDEN 


The richly tinted fruits of certain trees and shrubs 
bring cheer and comfort in the “melancholy days” 


vibrant color which will neutralize the chill in the air 

and the chill which sometimes reaches the heart with 
the passing of the flowers and the dropping of the leaves. 
Nature has met this need by supplying 
various shrubs and trees that carry brightly 
colored fruits—fruits which give a cheer- 
ful aspect to the garden even after it has 
been touched by Winter’s frosty fingers. 

If the garden lacks color throughout the 
Fall months and the early Winter, it is 
because the owner has not planted such 
shrubs as the cotoneasters,—the different 
forms of bush euonymus, the various 
viburnums,— including the high bush 
cranberries, the mountain ash, the black 
alder, the coral berry, the Japanese bar- 
berry, the aronia and certain of the haw- 
thorns which retain their fruits for a long 
period. It will be seen that the list of 
shrubs and trees available for Autumn 
and Winter color is a long one. It might 
be extended to include the snowberry and 
certain dogwoods, although their fruit is 
not as gay as some of the others men- 
tioned. 

Of course, these different shrubs and 
trees vary in their habits and one needs 
to study them a little before making a 
selection. The high bush cranberries begin fruiting early in the 
Autumn and drop their berries by the time cold weather is 
well established. Other viburnums are conspicuous throughout 
October. Perhaps the most interesting of all this group is the 
native V. cassinoides, which really deserves more attention 
from amateur gardeners and, for that matter, from landscape 
architects. The plant is always interesting but not always con- 
sistent. Some specimens have stiff and rigid stems, while 
others have branches which are slender and more graceful. ‘The 
charm of the plant is found in its fruit which changes from 
greenish-white to pink and then to deep blue. Oftentimes 
berries of three different colors may be found together on the 
same specimen or even in one cluster—a unique combination. 


(> vibra is the need of the Autumn garden—warm, 





The callicarpas have fruit which is violet 
or lilac-violet in color 


The snowberry has a fairly short season and most of the 
hawthorns carpet the ground with their fruits before snow 
flies, although one or two carry their well colored fruits 
throughout the Winter. The so-called Washington thorn, 
Crategus cordata, has small scarlet fruits which remain on the 
branches until Spring with little loss of beauty. A century 
ago this tree was used frequently in the middle states as a 
hedge plant but, unfortunately, it has 
branches which are brittle and are easily 
broken by high winds. 

The Sargent thorn, C. nitida, is not 
as well known, although a particularly 
handsome tree, and holds its bright scarlet 
fruits until April. There are few trees 
which surpass these two thorns in their 
Winter beauty. 

There are two mountain ashes which 
are worth growing, Sorbus americana and 
S. decora. Farther west, particularly in 
Michigan, Wisconsin and Minnesota, the 
mountain ash gets to be a tree 20 to 30 
feet tall, but in the Arnold Arboretum 
near Boston it is little more than a large 
sized shrub. S. decora is found in the 
middle states and is perhaps the hand- 
somest of all mountain ashes. It is another 
tree which landscape architects might well 
use more frequently. Its form is good and 
it provides an abundant harvest of hand- 
some fruit every year, this fruit being 
larger than that of S. americana. It is true 
that the fruit of all the mountain ashes is 
likely to disappear rapidly down the throats of birds, but that 
will be no drawback in the eyes of bird lovers. 

In recent years, cotoneasters have come to the front as gar- 
den shrubs, although they have not been planted nearly so 
freely as their value warrants. They have handsome flowers in 
the Spring but they would be worth growing if only for the 
beauty of their berries. These shrubs are closely related to the 
crabapples but vary greatly in appearance. Cotoneaster hori- 
zontalis, C. adpressa and C. microphylla are dwarf kinds 
hugging the ground, although the first named is stronger 
growing than the others. All three have handsome red fruit. 

C. hupehensis is a tall growing kind with crimson fruit, an 
excellent plant except that it sometimes dies out for no 





Cotoneaster racemiflora songarica with crimson fruit is one of the handsomest of the Autumn shrubs 
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reason. C. racemiflora songarica with coral pink fruits is more 
reliable. These come in early Autumn but persist well into the 
Fall. Where the climate is fairly mild C. francheti is particu- 
larly worth while. 

It is difficult to select one particular group and say that it 
is the best for Fall color and yet one feels tempted to do this 
in favor of the different forms of bush euonymus. The euony- 
mus family is a large one, some members being evergreen and 
others deciduous. Scale insects interfere with the growing of 
the evergreen kinds in the South, but are readily controlled in 
the North by using a miscible oil spray. The deciduous kinds 
have few pests and are extremely effective in Autumn plant- 
ings. 

The fact must be admitted that the plants have but little 
Spring and Summer beauty, but they are to be prized by gar- 
den makers and estate owners who like to enjoy their gardens 
in the Fall of the year. 

Euonymus alatus not only has attractive fruits but also 
carries foliage which takes on the most brilliant colors as the 
season wanes, producing an effect which has earned for it the 
name of Burning Bush. The foliage of FE. europeus is less 
attractive but the fruit is handsome, hanging in clusters, red 
with orange colored seeds suspended from the ripe capsule by 
tiny threads. Smaller fruit is found on E. bungeanus but it is 
borne freely and it is highly effective, the capsules changing 
from pale yellow to pink as they ripen and having rose colored 
seeds. The fruits keep their color until severe weather sets in. 
Because of its tall slender habit this is an excellent tree for 
planting on the margin of woodlands or stream. It is perfectly 
hardy in New England. 

The name Burning Bush is also given to E. atropurpureus, 
a native euonymus with crimson fruit and scarlet seeds. The 
name might be given just as well to E. planipes, which has 
crimson fruits with orange colored seeds and is probably the 
handsomest of all species. This does not exhaust the list but 
enough has been said to indicate the great value of the euony- 
mus in providing Autumn color. 

A word should be said about Aronia arbutifolia, which has 
been freely planted along the Boston parkways but which is 
ignored by most garden makers. This chokeberry is a native 
American plant with bright red fruit. It can be kept cut back 
without difficulty although it will grow to 10 feet if left to 
itself. It is especially effective for colonizing for long drive- 
ways. A variety called brilliantissima is in the trade. 

If callicarpas were as hardy as might be desired they would 
be among the most popular of Autumn fruiting shrubs be- 
cause they are distinct and unique. The fruits are violet or 
lilac-violet in color borne freely in clusters and very hand- 
some. The name Beauty berry has 
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CONTROL OF HOLLYHOCK RUST 


ANITATION is the first and one of the most important 
steps to be taken by the home gardener in the control of 
rust on hollyhocks. This is the conclusion reached by Pro- 
fessor M. B. Cummings of the University of Vermont, who 
has been carefully investigating this matter. As soon as the 
leaves appear rusted in Mid-summer they should be picked 
off and buried or burned. One should not wait until Fall to 
do this sanitation work, but should begin as soon as the 
affected leaves appear. At the end of the season one should 
rake up and destroy all stems and leaves which may harbor 
the trouble, burning or burying all rakings. 

Spraying the plants with bordeaux mixture in May and 
June (taking care to wet the under and upper sides of the 
leaves and also the stems) or, preferably, dusting with fine 
dusting sulphur (not merely dry lime-sulphur) will tend to 
control the disease. Repeated applications should be made 
with emphasis upon those in late May and early June. Three 
weekly applications at least should be made; these, together 
with sanitation, should give nearly complete control after 
the first year’s treatment. 

It is well to remember that most members of the mallow 
family, such as the marsh mallow, the common weedy mallow 
or ‘‘Cheeses,’’ false-mallow, Indian mallow or Abutilon, and 
the rose mallow or hibiscus are subject to this trouble and help 
spread it. Hence, any such plants that are not actually wanted 
are best removed from the neighborhood of the desired holly- 
hocks. 

In general and in the long run the most satisfactory way 
to keep hollyhocks from becoming badly infected with rust 
is to provide proper conditions for their growth. Give them 
a fairly rich soil, deeply dug, well drained and thoroughly 
watered when required. Then, even if the plants become infected 
the attack will not prove so heavy and the remedial and pre- 
ventive measures suggested above will be effective. 

Rust on hollyhocks appears between June 1 and October 1. 
It first shows up as a lack of vigor in the plants. Poor foliage, 
dropping of the leaves and a general stunted condition of the 
plant appear later. The specific symptoms are the appearance 
of yellow to red-brown pustules, especially on the undersides 
of the leaves, and at first and more particularly on the lower 
leaves, which may die and drop off. 

The disease winters over on old leaves and sometimes on 
the new basal leaves at the crown of the plant in the form of 
special Winter spores, which are able to withstand severe 
weather and other adverse conditions and multiply in the 
Spring, starting new infections from which the disease spreads 
in midseason to new plants. 





been given to these shrubs. One, Cal- 
licarpa americana, is a native grow- 
ing from Virginia to Texas. This 
is a fine shrub but only doubtfully 
hardy in the North. C. dichotoma 
sometimes catalogued as C. purpurea 
which comes from China is hardier. 
Perhaps C. japonica from Japan is 
the most suitable for northern plant- 
ing but not easy to find in catalogues 
as yet. They have attractive flowers 
as well as handsome fruit and, there- 
fore, may be classed as double duty 
shrubs. They renew themselves well 
and if the tops of those grown in the 
North are killed back new shoots 
will usually bloom and fruit. 
Among the dogwoods two obvi- 
ous choices are the flowering dog- 
wood, Cornus florida, bright with 
berries and foliage, and the Kousa 








STORING DAHLIAS 
AHLIAS should be dug and 


stcred as soon as the tops have 
been frosted, the stalks first being cut 
off rather close to the ground. A stout 
garden fork with long prongs is the 
best tool to use when digging dahlias, 
but care must be taken not to drive 
the fork into the tubers themselves. 
When the ground around the plants 
has been loosened, the clumps can be 
pulled out by the stems. Then the 
soil should be removed by gently 
tapping the end of the stem with a 
block of wood or a small stone. For 
best results the clumps should be al- 
lowed to dry in ‘the sun and wind 
for about two hours. They should 
be stored in an inverted position so 
that any accumulation of water or 








dogwood, C. kousa. 


Infected hollyhock leaves should be removed and burned 


Courtesy Florist’s Exchange — , ‘ 
oa ined Sap Will drain from the stems. 











BULBS FOR FORCING 


Popular kinds and others 
that are not so well known 


ANY home gardeners who force bulbs annually like 
M the Roman hyacinth best of all. Their preference is 
readily understood by those who have planted the 
rather small bulbs in pebbles and water and within a few 
weeks have seen them burst forth into a fountain of sweetly 
fragrant flowers. Unlike the Dutch, hyacinths, which have 
heavy spikes of blooms, the Roman varieties are dainty and 
graceful, the small spikes having scattered blooms. Not one 
but numerous stalks come from a single bulb, some of the 
flowers barely poking above the bulb scales. The stalks come 
in succession thus giving a long period of bloom. 

To be sure, there is not a great deal of choice in varieties of 
the Roman hyacinths, white, blue and rose being the principal 
colors. Recently the variety Virginia was introduced; it has 
larger blooms than the older varieties and longer stems. This 
kind can be forced into blocm in the house as early as Christ- 
mas. 

The Roman hyacinths may be grown in several ways. One 
may pot them in soil as with other bulbs or they may be 
planted in either pebbles or bulb fiber. Special bulb fiber, 
which is clean and free from insects and diseases, can be pur- 
chased at any seed store. It is convenient to use in forcing bulbs 
that need not be grown in soil, such as the Roman hyacinth, 
paper white narcissus and lily-of-the-valley. Soak the fiber 
thoroughly and then wring it out like a sponge before using 
it. Firm a layer of it in the pot, place the bulbs and finally 
firm more fiber around them. Pushing the bulbs down too 
hard or ramming the fiber too compactly around the bulbs 
will tend to make them push up when they start to root. Keep 
the fiber slightly moist at all times. 

Whereas the Roman hyacinths need a short rooting period 
in a cool cellar or room until they become established, they 
need not be stored in this way nearly as long as the mammoth 
Dutch varieties. The old-fashioned method of forcing hya- 
cinths in special glasses seems to be returning to favor, al- 
though of course the bulbs can be readily forced in pots or 
deep bulb pans. Usually at least ten weeks must pass before 
the bulbs can be brought into a light, warm room for final 
forcing but this date is better determined by the height of the 
flower spike, which should be at least two inches above ground 
before forcing. Only top sized bulbs of hyacinths will force 
satisfactorily and it may be necessary to keep them in a warm 
dark place while the flower stalks are developing in order to 
get long stems. 

There is little need to describe in detail methods of growing 
the paper white narcissus indoors. Almost everyone has tried 
it but success in forcing is not as easy as might be expected. 
Good results usually cannot be hoped for from cheap bulbs 
of small size which may have become soft from drying in the 
stores. Only large firm bulbs should be selected. Whether the 
bulbs are to be forced in pebbles or fiber, they should first be 
given time to develop long white roots in a cool cellar before 
finally being forced in the house. A longer time is needed now 
than later on. In fact, narcissi started after January 1 can be 
placed immediately in a sunny window. Paper whites prefer 
lower temperatures than prevail in most homes; avoid placing 
the plants in the blazing sun or near radiators. 

The Chinese Sacred lily and Soleil d’Or, both of which 
have tichly fragrant flowers, can be forced like the paper white 
narcissus. They will need more time, however, to develop 
their roots, which should well fill the container before the 
bulbs are forced. 

The giant hybrid amaryllis or hippeastrum is a thoroughly 
satisfactory bulb for indoor forcing. Usually the colors are 
mixed but regardless of this fact nearly all the flowers are 
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The hippeastrum may be grown successfully in a sunny window 
and is a conspicuous house plant 


Ornithogalums from South Africa keep their fowers many weeks but 
must be forced in a cool place 
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wonderfully fine. There is hardly a more showy Winter 
flowering plant than an amaryllis carrying a stalk of four to 
six gigantic lily-like blossoms. There is no hurry about pot- 
ting the bulbs. In fact, this work is usually done in midwinter. 
Large bulbs need a pot six inches across with some drainage 
such as pieces of broken flower pot placed in the bottom. A 
good soil mixture containing some compost is preferable and 
when potting the bulbs leave the top half out of the ground. 
The soil should be kept only slightly moistened while the 
potted bulbs are stored in a cool cellar until 
the flower spike appears. At this point bring 
the bulb into the light and keep it well 
watered using liquid plant food occasion- 
ally. The bulbs are kept growing until late 
Summer or early Autumn when they are 
allowed to become nearly dry to prepare 
them for forcing again. 

Lily-of-the-valley may be forced at any 
time during the Winter without much 
trouble because the roots or pips, as they 
are called, are available from seed houses at 
any time. Pips intended for forcing pur- 
poses are kept in cold storage. They do not 
need to be planted in the soil and in fact 
they force easily in bulb fiber or even peat 
moss. The roots may be packed into dishes 
or pots and put in a warm room immedi- 
ately where they will usually flower in 
about three weeks. To get a good supply 
of foliage and long flower stems the window 
gardener should keep them in a warm dark place at first. 

Darwin and other late flowering tulips are not to be gener- 
ally recommended to the amateur for forcing indoors. They 
need an extremely long period in a cool place for rooting and 
it is usually not advisable to bring them inside until January 
and February. The bulbs must be potted late in Autumn and 
plunged deeply in a cold frame with at least six inches of soil 
over the pots where they should remain until midwinter. Sand 
or sifted coal ashes sprinkled over the tops of the pots will 
make it easier to get them out without breaking off the tender 
shoots. A layer of loose material will separate the soil in the 
pot from the top layer. During the Winter the bulbs in the 
frame will need a covering of straw and possibly wooden 
shutters. Some gardeners bury the pots in a well drained part 
of the garden keeping a deep mulch over the spot after the 
ground is frozen. 

The single and double early tulips are satisfactory for home 
forcing. They will need the same treatment as Darwins but 
they may be brought into bloom sooner. Popular forcing 
varieties are General De Wet, Keizerskroon, Pink Beauty, 
Couronne d’Or and Peach Blossom. 

Tulips, and in fact daffodils as well, need to be kept cool 
at first after they have been brought indoors for forcing. 
Otherwise the buds will become blasted in ordinary room 
temperatures. It is better to have them develop gradually in a 
cool room or unheated sun porch where frost does not pene- 
trate until the plants are at least half grown. Several varieties 
of daffodils force readily indoors when treated like tulips, 
popular varieties being King Alfred, Golden Spur, Emperor, 
Madame de Graaff, Lord Kitchener and Barri Conspicuus. It 
will be advisable not to take up the potted bulbs from outside 
until late in December. 5 

Tulips, daffodils and other bulbs grown in soil should be 
brought along in porous pots whereas paper white narcissi, 
Chinese Sacred lilies and Roman hyacinths which may be 
grown in bulb fiber are forced in watertight containers. One 
may, however, place single bulbs in small pots, as in the case 
with early tulips and Dutch hyacinths, from which they can 
be transplanted to ornamental containers when the buds begin 
to show color. In this way they can be arranged artistically. 
Many bulbs prefer to be kept cool at all times. Freesias fall 
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into this class. They may be had in a succession of bloom by 
making plantings every two weeks or so. The bulbs are usu- 
ally planted more thickly in the pot than other kinds because 
of their small size, and either pots or deep bulb pans may be 
used. During early Autumn keep the pots outdoors in a cold- 
frame where they should remain until the weather turns cool. 
Never expose them to frost. When they are brought inside, 
keep them in a cool room or unheated sun porch where the 
temperature averages 55 degrees. The flower spikes will de- 
velop slowly. Giant white varieties are 
available as well as many colored kinds in- 
cluding those in tones of lilac, blue, rose 
and yellow. 

The nerine is another cool house plant 
and one that rarely, if ever, is seen. It is a 
Fall flowering subject so that no time 
should be lost in potting the bulbs. They 
are planted in small pots with drainage and 
if the bulbs have been properly cured, they 
will bloom in a short time. Whether they 
bloom or not, keep them growing until 
next Summer when they should be rested 
by withholding water until the following 
Autumn. The bulbs are kept in the same 
pot for several years for they resent being 
disturbed. The nerine incidentally produces 
15-inch high stalks of small lily-like flow- 
ers colored brilliant crimson. 

Only persons who have patience and the 
proverbial knack of growing flowers are 
likely to be tempted to grow some of the less common bulbs 
such as the Darling Chincherichee, which has strong spikes of 
white flowers, and the Golden Chincherichee. They may be 
flowered in pots indoors during the Winter but they again 
need a cool place. Of course a person with a cool conservatory 
can disregard all warnings given for uncommon bulbs that 
apply to house conditions. Others which come in the cool class 
are the sparaxis and babiana hybrids, dainty, brightly colored 
flowers, and in fact tritonia and ixia. The requirements of 
these bulbs are similar to those of freesias. 

The calla is still a favorite for winter forcing. Extra large 
roots should be potted one to a six or seven-inch pot whereas 
smaller roots can be planted two or three to a pot. There should 
be drainage, and a rich soil mixture used containing old manure. 
Pot the roots as soon as they are received, water them and put 
them in a warm place. When the leaves begin to grow, water 
them heavily every day and place them in a light window. 
Begin to feed them with liquid fertilizer every week beginning 
in December. It is better to keep the plants in a moderately 
warm place that is not hot and dry. In addition to the white 
calla there is also the golden yellow Elliott’s calla, which has 
variegated foliage. Little known for indoor forcing is the 
Peruvian daffodil, Ismene calathina. Dry bulbs taken from the 
garden for a few weeks and pot for forcing. 








SCHEDULE FOR PLANTING PAPER WHITE 
NARCISSUS BULBS 


If planted Should grow to Approximate date 

on or about maturity in about of flowering 
October 1 65 days December 4 
October 15 _, ee December 14 
November 1 55 December 25 
November 15 50 January 4 
December 1 =” January 14 
December 15 40 “ January 24 
January | _— . February 4 
January 15 _ February 14 
February 1 25 February 25 
February 15 aoe March 7 
March 1 _. March 15 
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RAMBLING OBSERVATIONS OF A ROVING GARDENER} 





FIND among my photographs an excellent picture of 

Pratt’s meconopsis, which was discussed by Anderson 
McCully in Horticulture for September 1. Because of its strik- 
ing appearance, I am having it reproduced on this page. No 
doubt all readers will observe the curious appearance of the 
leaves, which differ greatly from those of Meconopsis baileyi, 
that has come to be fairly well known in the East. Close 
examination will show stout spines on the leaves and on the 
stems as well. Indeed, even the buds are seen to be protected 
in the same way. Because of its long tap root and its ability 
to resist weather conditions it may come into commerce and 
prove a popular garden perennial. 

The whole poppywort family is an interesting one but has 
bothered gardeners and to some extent botanists for years. It 
is interesting to find ‘‘Hortus”’ listing M. baileyi as a variety 
of M. betonicifolia from which it differs only in having an 
ovary covered with yellowish bristles instead of one that is 
glabrous. Let us hope that the catalogues will stick to baileyi 
without inflicting the species name upon us. 

American gardeners will gradually learn to produce good 
specimens of the satin poppy, M. wallicht, and the yellow 
Chinese poppy, M. integrifolia. The late Dr. E. H. Wilson’s 
expedition to the Chino-Tibetan borderland was made in 
quest of a certain poppywort and it was there at a height of 
11,000 feet above sea level that he first came across M. integri- 
folia. He had traveled 13,000 miles for the sole purpose of 
finding and introducing this poppywort, which he called ‘‘the 
most gorgeous alpine plant extant.” 

The second part of his mission was not difficult, for the 
English climate seemed well adapted to the plant, which has 
been blooming freely in English gardens for several years. 
Unfortunately, it has been much less tractable in this country, 
although I believe good flowers have been obtained in the 
salubrious climate of Bar Harbor, Maine. 

Wilson also sought out the red poppywort, M. punicea, 
and on the same trip discovered M. racemosa. The former 
proved a very difficult subject even under the best conditions 
to be found in England. Many plants were raised there from 
seeds sent by Wilson, but they did not take kindly to cultiva- 
tion and both the original stock and its descendants have been 
entirely lost. The storm-swept mountains of its native heath 
have claimed the red poppy for their own. ; 


the September | issue of Horticulture I asked some ques- 
tions about Petunia parviflora. These questions have been 
answered and in a way that has rather taken me off my feet. 
In fact, I have been shown specimens of the plant and am led 
to wonder why any one could include this petunia in a list 
of garden subjects. The flowers are extremely small and with 
almost no beauty. There is nothing pretty about the plant 
itself. The fact that it delights in a dry, hot situation may 
make it useful in spots where nothing else will grow, but I 
am not at all sure that its ability to seed itself in the open is 
a point in its favor. It seems to me that it might seed itself 
far too freely and become established as a weed rather than 
a garden plant. 


Me: R. S. STURTEVANT once referred to Ophiopo- 
gon jaburan (Horticulture, March 15). A much more 
pleasing form, at least to me, is the variety variegatus and it 
is absolutely hardy as it survived the past Winter without any 
special protection. The green O. japonicus has never appealed 
to me, being just a tuft of grass-like foliage. I have never seen 
it flower. O. jaburan variegatus, however, flowers beauti- 
fully, its spikes of bluish flowers reminding one of grape 
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hyacinths. On the open rockery it grows splendidly and in- 
creases steadily. I first saw it in Dreer’s nursery and learning 
from Mr. Michel that it was thoroughly hardy in spite of 
assumed tenderness, I invested in a plant and now class it as 
one of the really good variegated plants. Its foliage is much 
stronger than O. japonicus and in some respects reminds me of 
Anthericum mandaianum except that it does not make runners. 


AS any reader tried out the new dwarf Gypsophila bod- 
geri? This is truly a dwarf G. paniculata plena, the 
flowers being practically as large and as white as Bristol Fairy, 
but unlike the tall types, it is a persistent bloomer, my plant 
having been in flower about two months. I understand it 
originated with the noted seed growers Bodgers Seeds Ltd. of 
California, but as it refused to seed and they are not in the 
plant business, they put it in the hands of Henry H. Dreer 
who introduced it this season without any particular claims 





Pratt’s meconopsis has spines on its foliage, its lower stems 
and even on the flower buds 
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LAST CALL! 100,000 JAPANESE and 
SIBERIAN IRIS SACRIFICED IN 
FINAL CLEARANCE SALE 


Including Varieties that sold for $5.00 and $10.00 a Plant 


Owing to the tremendous response for these World Famous Iris, I have decided to 
pen. | this opportunity once more to the readers of Horticulture. Enrich your garden 
with these choice modern Iris at the ridiculously low prices offered below. 


2 Summer-Blooming $3.00 


JAPANESE IRIS 


At this low price, every flower-lover can afford 
to have a real representative collection of Japa- 
nese Iris. There is nothing more showy and as 
they blossom in the summer after the earlier 
varieties have finished flowering, they thus pro- 
long the Iris season for several weeks. There 
are giant singles and doubles; self colors, mot- 
tled, striped and blended effects, subtle soft tints 
and intense deep colors in a most comprehensive 
range, unlabelled. They are different in form 
from all other Irises. Many of the flowers 
measure 8 to 10 inches across. Some of the 
varieties have never been offered before, having 
never until now had sufficient surplus stock to 
offer them. Anyone may be successful with them 
by following the simple cultural directions that 
accompany all shipments. 


25 World’s Finest SIBERIAN IRIS °3°° 


This is not only a very unusual collection, it | flowers open at one time. They are of the 
is also the finest collection of Siberian Iris | easiest possible culture. In form they dif- 
obtainable anywhere in the world at any | fer from all other Iris and deserve a place 
price. Many eminent authorities consider | in every flower garden. I will include in 
the Siber‘an Iris the most elegant of all | this collection varieties that recently sold 
Irises. They are prodigious bloomers, an | at $5.00 to $10.00 a plant and will person- 
established clump often producing fifty or | ally select them to cover the full color 
more flowering stalks with hundreds of | range, unlabelled. 


A Fragrant YELLOW PEONY and a Unique “COFFEE and CREAM” Colored PEONY 
with 4 Other Unusual Prize-Winners Regular $6.50 Value For Only $3-0° 


A remarkable Collection of unusual Peonies, | ally “trimmed” with rich golden cream. 
each the finest of its kind. Five of them | Then, there are a milk-white, a soft rose- 
ase Seer een 5 Abeer ye Rg | pink, a deep pink and a bright crimson. 
th ere is a real yellow . | 7 

be delighted with this one. And how sur-| Purchased separately, these six outstand- 
prised your friends will be when you show | ing Peonies would cost $6.50. I will send 
them a Peony which resembles coffee liber- | you all six, properly labeled, for only $3.00. 


All Collections Shipped Postpaid Anywhere in the United States 
Cultural Directions Accompany All Shipments 


Box B 


Robe Lr t Wayman Bayside, Long Island, N. Y. 





Japanese Iris 























Bulb Planting Time Is Here 





Reg. U.S.Pat.Off. 


Let Us Make 
a Friendly Suggestion 


AS one neighbor to another— All of them are bright sparkling 
and all garden lovers are colors. Long stemmed huge 





really neighbors—let us do you 
a friendly turn. Take our advice 
and plant this Fall, all you can 
of the new Ideal Darwin Tulips. 
We are able to supply these 
remarkable new Darwins in a 
particularly choice selection of 
unnamed varieties. 


PRICE—Our offer is 
100 Unnamed Varieties for $7 
50 for $3.75 





blooms, that last fully 10 days 
longer than other Darwins. Take 
our friendly suggestion to plant 
plenty of them, and see what 
bloom gems you will have next 
Spring. If unnamed sorts do not 
appeal to you, we list in our 
Catalog 100 or more named 
varieties to choose from, 

Send for Catalog. See for your- 
self why Wayside Gardens has 
so many bulb-buying friends. 


DAFFODILS for Naturalizing 


Why don’t you also plant Daffodils and have them growing like wild 
flowers? Plant them freely under the trees, among the shrubbery, 
along the borders and spots where the grass later grows tall. They 
will multiply rapidly and soon give you golden sweeps of Spring- 


time joyousness. 


We offer you collections of choice unnamed varieties, selected espe- 
cially for the purpose. Don't confuse them with the culls and pexphas 
stock of doubtful quality so often offered, for such planting. Ours 


are all top-notch. 


PRICE—100 for $5.00; 1000 for only $45.00 





Wayside Gardens 


28 Mentor Avenue, Mentor, Ohio 
Owners: ELMER H. SCHULTZ and J. J. GRULLEMANS 


AMERICA'S FINEST PLANTS AND BULBS 
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beyond stating it to be a double form of G. repens. It is said 
to grow two feet, but with me planted on the rocky front of 
| a border it is barely a foot. It may grow taller with age but 
it is a most useful variety and worthy of general culture, 
either on a rockery or asa front plant in a border. It is attractive 
| in either location. I believe that it is likely to become popular 
in a mild way. 





FLOWERS WHICH FADE GRACEFULLY 


ag is mid-September as this is written and the time to think 
of fading flowers. Strangely enough the beginner thinks 
only of flowers in full bloom and buys plants whose perfect 
blossoms are pleasing while at the height of their perfection. 
But as one grows older at gardening one begins to prefer plants 
which look fairly well all the time. 

Some flowers, like some people, fade gracefully and go 
from the blooming into the fruiting stage without any inter- 
vening period. Among them are the mallows, some of the 
perennial asters, the roses, cornus, cotoneasters, just to mention 
a few. Other plants which fade attractively are the loniceras, 
hemerocallis, lilies and African daisies. It seems to me this 
quality gives an added attraction to these plants, especially in 
gardens where labor is limited and the flowers are not whisked 
off as soon as they begin to fade, but remain for days, in a 
pitiable state. 

It is in such places that one is confronted with the wet- 
rag like remains of the iris, the browned blooms of the flower- 
ing crabs, the bedraggled heads of the narcissi and the wilted, 
rain-soaked appearance of the phlox. Although I would not 
be without these flowers and in fact would feel the garden 
could not grow in their absence, yet it is a pleasure to have 
the others. Lately I have given up the weigelas only because 
they fade almost before they have bloomed and because rain 
on the flowers is fatal to their charms. 

If this feeling about fading flowers were to grow in due 
time one might find descriptions as follows: ‘‘fades attrac- 
tively, perianth segments turn spirally,’’ of the hemerocallis; or 
“drops its petals showing green pods,”’ of the roses and the 
hypericums. 

Then the species which fade attractively would be chosen in 
preference to the ones which show their wrinkles conspicu- 
ously provided they had other merits, just as gardeners, in 
selecting shrubs now consider whether they bear handsome 
fruits or not. We want the plants in the garden, especially if 
it is a small one, to be handsome over as long a period as 
possible. 





—Helen M. Fox. 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


THE HELMET FLOWER MONKSHOOD 


UITE accidentally I gof*a plant of the monkshood, Hel- 
met Flower, done up in a package labeled delphinium. As 
soon as the leaves appeared I knew I had something different 
from what I thought I had purchased, but did not know 
what it was until it started blooming. Now I am thrilled 
with the intense shade of blue and the dear, odd blossoms 
that the name so well describes. The one plant has dozens of 
branches of flowers and every one who came into my garden 
exclaimed how really beautiful it is. It has grown very tall— 
at least three and a half feet. 

Helmet Flower, as I prefer to call this unique plant, deserves 
more attention. The leaves are so pretty, glossy, and deep 
green. I do not know if this is a very old plant or not, but 
I have never read anything about it and therefore I had a nice 
surprise. ; 

Another plant I like is browallia and I have had much ex- 
perience raising the delicious blue things. 


—RMrs. Edward N. Oberle. 





| 
| 
| 
| 


| Grand Rapids, Mich. 
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PLANTING TREES IN THE AUTUMN* 


tr is a very common and widespread idea that Autumn is 
a rather unsafe time to plant or transplant trees or shrubs 
and many other plants, and that Spring is much to be pre- 
ferred. In some exposures and with some kinds of plants, this 
to an extent is true, but much more depends upon the care 
taken in preparation of the soil and in the manipulation of 
the roots when making the final planting. 

If roots are exposed to the sun or drying wind for even a 
few minutes when dug or during transportation, they are 





very likely to have the important slender, threadlike rootlets | 


destroyed so that a new crop of these must be developed be- 
fore the plant is able to become stabilized in its new environ- 
ment. Conifers are especially sensitive to any exposure of roots 
to sun or drying winds. 

Besides actual care in digging and transplanting there are 


several other factors to be considered. If it can be avoided, | 
most trees and shrubs should not be dug or planted in a really 
dry time unless facilities for thorough watering before and | 


after planting are available. Wet soil causes minute earth 


particles to cling to the rootlets and so protects them when | 


dug and when transplanted they should have good moist 
earth about them so that the rootlets may continue growth 
uninterruptedly. If Autumn planting or transplanting is be- 
gun early in the season, before the season’s growth has well 
matured and leaves still persist and are green, it is well to pull 
off a large proportion of the latter so as to prevent excessive 
transpiration, which must be drawn from the crippled roots. 
As a rule the larger the root area lifted with a plant and the 
corresponding allowance for root spread in the new location, 
not crowding or bunching the roots in an inadequate hole, the 
more satisfactory the results will be. ‘ 


It should be remembered that many trees have a spread of | 


roots exceeding the spread of branches. Thorough tamping 
or tramping of the soil above and about the roots is essential, 
allowing no holes or air pockets, but leaving some loose soil 
on the top. Planting loosely, that is without making the soil 
really firm or packed about the roots, is often a cause of poor 
response in the transplanted tree. 

In mild regions transplanting may be carried on all through 
the Winter, but where frost goes deep into the soil it is always 
best to plant fairly early in the Autumn so that the plants 
may adjust themselves before freezing. Heaping of soil about 
the stems, bringing it well up above ground level for the Win- 
ter is a good practice and, of course, there is an advantage in 
mulching with leaves, strawy manure, or something similar. 

Not only hardy but some half-hardy or rather tender trees 
and shrubs may be planted in the Autumn if the soil is re- 
moved somewhat on one side of the plant and it is bent over, 
pegged prostrate on the ground and given a good protecting 
mulch of leaves or straw. Very large trees should be preferably 
moved with large balls of earth which may be frozen to insure 
adherence of the soil to the root system. 

These suggestions refer to ordinary fruit and ornamental 
trees and shrubs. Apple trees may be as well planted now as 


in Spring. Cherry, peach and plum trees, commonly known | 


as stone fruits, have the reputation of being less adapted to 
Autumn planting, but these also may be planted with com- 
parative safety if the planting is done early rather than late. 
In planting at this time, especially with small plants on ex- 
posed ground, the greatest danger arises from freezings and 
thawings of the ground, with the consequent expansions and 
contractions, thus heaving or throwing the plants out of the 
ground. This may be obviated by proper mulching after the 
first real freezing of the surface soil. 

In cold northern sections Autumn planting is usually better 
done as soon as the wood is fully mature, but it may be carried 
on until the latter part of November or until the ground 
begins to freeze. In exceptional seasons it has been possible to 
plant well into December. 





*From a bulletin of the Arnold Arboretum. 
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MORE 


Lime-Lested Plauts- 


LITTLE-USED PLANTS 
OF GREAT MERIT 


For Fall Planting 


New to a large majority of garden makers, these trees, shrubs, and 
evergreens have been time-tested in our New England climate and 
soils. Every good garden deserves these splendid plants—you will 
enjoy them. 


- THREE EXQUISITE CRABAPPLES 


From among our twenty-odd varieties of Flowering Crabs, we present the 
three finest of the lesser-known sorts—all highly meritorious and time- 
tested. 


ELEY CRAB (Maius eleyi). Branches gracefully spreading. The leaves are red 
when unfolding; later turning to green with a purple rib. Flowers light bright 
red, single. Fruits small, purple red. Sizes in stock 6 to 10 feet. Prices begin 
at $3.50. 


PURPLELEAF CRAB (Malus atropurpurea). Irregular spreading head, The 
flowers are large, single and rosy red at the same time the reddish purple 
leaves are unfolding, and give a most pleasing two-tone effect. Fruits large, 
dark red. In stock, 6 to 10 feet. Prices $4.00 and up. 


TEA CRAB (Malus theifera). Introduced, and highly recommended by 
Arnold Arboretum, as one of the most profuse-flowering varieties. Buds red; 
half-open flowers strong pink; full-blown flowers pure white. Fruits small, 
reddish brown. Sizes 4 to 10 feet. Priced from $1.80. 


THREE FRAGRANT AZALEAS 


SWEET AZALEA (Azalea aborescens). Low dense rounding shrub. Flowers 
white inside, strong pink outside, red stamens, medium large, sweetly fra- 
grant, in late June and early July. Sizes 14% to 4 feet broad. Prices $2.50 
and up. 


SWAMP AZALEA (Azalea viscosa). Tall narrow habit. Flowers similar in 
fragrance to the Sweet Azalea, but smaller in size and less pink. In stock, 
114 to 4 feet. Prices from $1.20. 


KOREAN AZALEA (Azalea poukhanensis). Low dense symmetrical rounding. 
Leaves narrow and smooth, turn deep purple in Autumn. Flowers large, pro- 
fuse, fragrant, medium-orchid color in mid-May. Sizes 15 inches to 3 feet 
broad. Priced from $2.00. 


THREE BEST EVERGREENS 
FOR THE SEASHORE 


An offhand selection of Evergreens for Seaside plantings generally leads to 
disappointment. Few sorts can withstand the trying combination of dry 
soils, and high winds laden with sea-water. The following three varieties do, 
however, succeed perfectly under those conditions and are superior to all 
others for that use. (They are equally good inland, too.) They are suited alike 
to individual, group, hedge, or windbreak planting. 


GREEN COLORADO SPRUCE (Picea pungens). In stock, 2 to 8 feet tall. 
Special Fall Prices start at 85c. 


DOUGLAS FIR (Pseudotsuga douglasi). Heavy specimens 4 to 12 feet. $3.90 
and up. 


AUSTRIAN PINE (Pinus nigra). Dense shapely specimens, 4 to 9 feet, 
priced from $3.30. 





FALL PLANTING TIME IS HERE— NOW 


Let us help you with your gardening problems. A landscape ad- 
viser is at your call without obligation or charge. Use him. Ours 
is a well-rounded service — Plants — Planning — Planting — 
whichever phase may fit your needs. Visit, write, or telephone 
either office. Send for our new complete Catalog. 


BAY STATE NURSERIES 











| INCORPORATED 
North Abington, Mass. Framingham, Mass. 
Route 58 to Cape Cod Routes 9 and 30 
Phone: Rockland 26 Phone: Framingham 6191 














Plant Our Trees Now— 
Pluck Fruit Next Year 


from Garden Walls and Trellises 


Fall planting of Dwarf Espalier Fruit Trees 
assures normal fruiting next year. And such 
fruit! Large, luscious and richly colored. How 
your friends will exclaim to see this handsome 
fruit peeping out from foliage along walls and 
trellises. 


Leuthardt's Dwarf Trained 
Espalier Fruit Trees 


Apples, Pears, Peaches, Plums 
Apricots and Nectarines 


The training of Dwarf Espalier Fruit Trees 
has been practiced for centuries in the finest 
Old World gardens. Henry Leuthardt served 
his apprenticeship under Old World master 
gardeners. He was awarded a medal for profi- 
ciency by the University of Strassburg. 

Mr. Leuthardt was the first to train Espalier 
Trees in the United States on a mass produc- 
tion basis. He has over 60,000 Dwarf Trained 
Fruit Trees, ready for immediate planting. 

Apples and Pears in Choicest 

Varieties 

One of the most popular Espalier forms is 
the 4-Armed Palmette Verrier, with four ver- 
tical fruit-bearing arms. We offer Apple and 
Pear Trees, 4 to 5 ft. high, trained in Pal- 
mette Verrier form, at $8.00 each. Order as 
many as you wish of the varieties listed below. 
PEARS—Early: Clapp’s Favorite. Med- 
ium: Bartlett. Late: Duchess d’Angouleme, 
Beurre d’ Anjou, Seckel. 

APPLES—Fall: Fameuse (Snow), Duchess 
of Oldenburg. Winter: Delicious, McIntosh, 
Baldwin, R. I. Greening (famous pie apple). 

Trees carefully packed and shipped express 
collect. Write for illustrated Folder C, show- 
ing Dwarf Fruit Trees trained in many fasci- 
nating forms. 

AN INVITATION— Visit our Exhibition 
Garden at Port Chester, only 25 miles from 
New York City. 
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Analysis: 
(By Wiley & Co., Baltimore, 

No. 133554) 

ONS 6s aos saan ee 36.02 
n Dry Basis: 

BO ocvebinneoté sev weeben 8.33 

Organic Matter .......... 91.67 

= PA eee 6.0* 

Total Nitrogen (N) ....... 3.52 

Phosphorous (P205) ...... .28 

Potash (R20) ......ccn08 61 

Oaleium (CaO) .......... 1.95 

Water holding capacity ...530.64 

*Very slightly acid. 7 is neutral. 

Distributors: 

ATLANTA: Evans Implement Co. 


BALTIMORE: 
E. Miller Richardson & Co. 
BOSTON: 

Joseph Breck & Sons, Corp. 
BRISTOL (Va.): 

Wood Howell Nurseries 
CHARLOTTE: E. J. Smith Co. 
CINCINNATI: 

The J. Chas. McCullough Co. 
CLEVELAND: Sidney L. Dryfoos 
DETROIT: Terminal Sales Corp. 
JACKSONVILLE : 

Jacksonville Landscape Co, 
NEW YORK: 
Stumpp & Walter Co. 
PHILADELPHIA: 
Henry A. Dreer, Inc. 
PITTSBURGH : 
Beckert Seed & Bulb Co. 
ST. LOUIS: St. Louis Seed Co. 
WILMINGTON: 
Franklin J. Murphey 


Skillful Gardeners 
Use Florida Humus 


in the Fall 


Florida Humus, applied this Fall, will 
make your soil more fertile next 
Spring and for many Springs there- 
after. This new organic matter means 
better lawns and gardens because it is 
an ideal water container; because it 
has a high nitrogen content, which, 
gradually released, helps nourish your 
plants for years; and because it is less 
acid than other “organics” and will 
not sour the soil. 

FREE BOOKLET — Write our Boston sales 
office, or ask your distributor, listed at left, 


for helpful booklet, The Uses of Florida 
Humus for Better Lawns and Gardens. 


FLORIDA 
HUMUS 


Mined and Manufactured by 
Florida Humus Co., Zellwood, Fla. 
Sales Office: 141 Milk St., Boston 
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| CHRYSANTHEMUM AMELIA 


M* experience with the chrysanthemum Amelia was 
exactly similar to that of Mrs. Charles T. Lipscombe 





| of Greenboro, N. C. as related in Horticulture September 1, 
| 1935. Young and small plants set out in June, 1934, did not 
| bloom until early October, which late blooming, through re- 
| tarded growth, probably accounts for their truly amazing 
| floral display at that time. The plants formed very dwarf 
| symmetrical mounds of foliage about 18 inches to a foot 
| across yet not more than eight inches high at the center, taper- 
| ing off to only a few inches at the edge. When in bloom they 


were an almost solid mass of bloom, and were very lovely. 
Intrigued with their unusual beauty, I bought a number 
of additional plants and set them out in the Fall of 1934. 


_ They wintered remarkably well, but having an early start, 


they began blooming in July, only to have their blooms 


| browned and ruined within a day of their opening, by the 


torrid heat of temperatures ranging over 100 degrees. In 
August they made another brave attempt, with the same disas- 
trous result. Now, in September, they are again showing scat- 
tered bloom. The plants instead of assuming the compact, 
semi-globular type of growth which made them so attractive 
the previous year, are about 18 inches high, and have thus 
wholly lost their unique and individual charm, which only 
those who have seen this amazingly profuse bloomer at its 
best, can appreciate. I have decided that, to have Amelia a 
success, the plants should be divided late, and reset in June to 
retard blossoming. Shearing, too, might help. 

The chrysanthemum Brick, which I used with Amelia for 
edgings, and which in 1934 was also very dwarf, quite out- 
grew its dwarf habit with an early start in 1935, and is quite 
ordinary in habit. This, too, should be either started anew 
from cuttings, or divided late to preserve its dwarf and com- 
pact form. 

Aladdin with us never blooms until the middle of Sep- 
tember. Its bloom here is at its best when planted in semi- 
shade. Its habit, however, is not of the best at any time, at 
least in my garden. 


Kansas City, Mo. 


A ROSE BUG EXPERIMENT 


HE article by Mrs. Marjorie W. Sawyer (Horticulture, 

August 15) on conquering rose bugs interested me, as I 
too had made an experiment which may be of use to the 
readers of Horticulture. Two years ago this rapacious insect 
came in hordes to visit my rose garden and we waged war by 
picking off the wretches and dropping them into a jar of 
kerosene; I am wary of using arsenate of lead as it causes too 
many deaths among the birds who come in great numbers 
to bathe in the little pool in that garden. This treatment 
worked fairly well—but the more we dropped into the jar, 
the more they arose, to carry on their depredations. 

As it was a dry season, we tried to conserve moisture in the 
beds by covering them with peat moss, and kept on picking 
—not roses, but bugs. The peat was removed in the late 
Autumn when we were putting the garden to sleep. In June 
of the year following, we were armed against the onslaught 
of the first battalion of bugs—with the trusty kerosene. To 
our amazement and delight, no bugs appeared, and again this 
year I can report the complete freedom from these pests. 

The only explanation I can offer is that the larve which 
falls on the soil burrows its way down and lies dormant until 
Spring, as I understand it, when it comes forth as a full- 
fledged bug ready for action. Now the peat is acid and it may 
be that these insects do not care for this element in their diet. 
It may or may not be the solution, and if anybody has a more 
logical one to offer, I shall be glad to hear of it. But whatever 
the reason for the disappearance of this pest of pests, they 
have left our premises for good—lI hope. 


—DMinnie Long Sloan. 





—RMrs. Moses W. Faitoute. 


| Short Hills, N. J. 
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ANEMONES IN THE SOUTH | 


rcs are becoming increasingly popular as the 
home gardener realizes that these plants are valuable 
hardy perennials when once established in the garden. The 
St. Brigid and De Caen types are the popular anemones seen 
in the florists shops and the ones which succeed best in South- 
ern gradens. The flowers, sometimes called Windflowers, are 
of European origin and vary from broad petaled single forms to 
shaggy chrysanthemum-flowered doubles and semi-doubles. 
The brilliant coloring of the poppy-like flowers includes many | 
shades and combinations of red, blue and white. 

The tuberous roots should be planted in November or De- 
cember in a good loamy soil and will bloom in about four | 
months time. Bulbs should be planted about three inches deep | @ — 
and about eight inches apart. Many gardeners soak the bulbs | “= ===" 


in water before planting, as this is supposed to promote earlier E : vyY ss FI " Thi Wj t oT 
njo ou wn owers 1S inte OO - 


blooming. When planting a number of anemones, a longer 
, > 
$1,985 LBuys this attractive Glass | Se 


Lorp a BurnHam 
Glass Gardens 














flowering period will result from planting a few bulbs at 
intervals of a week or ten days. The plants succeed best in 


partially shaded locations and in soil that is rich and well- 
drained. Anemones should have a fairly open position so that 
their flowers will open wide and show their full beauty, as 
they have a tendency to remain closed in dull weather or in 
dense shade. Plants should never be allowed to get too dry. 
Anemones may also be grown from seed which will bloom 
the same year. Seed should be sown where the plants are to 
bloom as they do not stand transplanting. Anemones are 


HY say good bye to your garden 

when frost comes? Build this at- 
tractive Glass Garden’ now and enjoy 
lovely flowers all winter long. . . . De- 
lightful bulb and other potted blooms— 
cut flowers—annuals and perennials found 
in the summer gardens. Then, in the 
spring an abundance of seedling plants for 
your flower and vegetable gardens. Shrubs, 
too, for decorating your grounds. Grow 
them yourself. Have the fun of it. Save 
money besides. 





For $1,985 we will build this Glass 
Garden for you complete under normal 
conditions. . . . Furnish and build it with 
masonry walls, potting and plant benches, 
plumbing, heating system and a boiler and 
potting room all in one glass structure. 
Size 14 ft. 6 ins. by 33 ft. 5 ins. Delivery 
included within 60 miles of New York 
City or Chicago. Slight transportation 
charge to more distant points. 


Send for Folder C. E. No. 3—Gert the complete story about this 
and other Winter Gardens. We have them for as little as $500. 


LORD & BURNHAM Co. 


DES PLAINES, ILL. TORONTO, CAN. 
DEPT. E 308-A Harbor Comm. Bidg. 


Offices in Many Other Principal Cities 


valuable plants for all types of gardens, growing from eight 
to twelve inches high, and are extremely effective when massed 
either in single gay colors or mixed. The roots may remain 
undisturbed for years, but the foliage resents heavy covering 
and during a severe Winter a light covering of straw or leaves 
will be sufficient. 


NEW YORK 
1828-C Graybar Bldg. 


—Frances Hannay. 


Houston, Texas FOR FOUR GENERATIONS BUILDERS OF GREENHOUSES 











EVER-BLOOMING CLIMBING ROSES 


or garden makers who planted the so-called ever- 
blooming roses in the Spring have been disappointed at 
the lack of bloom. The two best known varieties are Blaze 
and New Dawn, and the fact seems to be that both these 
climbers do not manifest their ever-blooming habits until 
they have become well established in their new locations, Blaze 
being particularly slow in getting under way. Yet amateurs 
should not feel that a mistake was made in planting these 
roses, for after they have been in the ground for two or three | 
years, they may be expected to live up to the claims made | 
for them. There is reason to believe that within a few years 
it will not be unusual to see climbing roses in suburban gar- 
dens from Spring until late Autumn. New Dawn plants two 
years old have flowered very satisfactorily throughout the past 
Summer. The flowers resemble those of Dr. van Fleet closely. 
The flowers of Blaze are similar to those of Paul’s Scarlet and 
are borne periodically throughout the Summer. 








NOW READY FOR SHIPMENT 


Brand’s finest varieties, young plants, two-year 
tops, four-year roots. ... Run 3 to 4 ft.—4 to 5 ft., 
wonderful root system—grown in the bottom- 
less spring wheat soil of upper Mississippi 
Valley. Most wonderful stock you ever saw and 
positively guaranteed to be on their “own roots.” 











The offering this Fall from our various fields cover such wonderful varieties as: 
Berryer, Claude Bernard, Condorcet, Congo DeMirabel, Edith Cavell, Henri Martin, 
Hippolyte Maringer, Katherine Havemeyer, Miss Ellen Willmott, Oliver De Serres, 
President Poincare, Thunberg, Victor Lemoine. All the above and others are fully 
described and priced in our beautiful Fall catalog which is FREE for the asking. 


Brand’s Gold Medal Peonics 


We have 75 acres of gorgeous Peonies from which to select your order. Every root 
sent out in our regular retail orders will be a true Brand Division. We guarantee 
absolute satsfaction. Send in your orders today. It’s time to plant now. 


NEW FREE CATALOG NOW READY 


BRAND PEONY FARMS, Ine. 
142 EAST DIVISION STREET FARIBAULT, MINN. 














New—Golden Red 
President Hoover Rose 


Registered with American Rose Society as— 


TEXAS CENTENNIAL HT. 


Originated and developed by Dixie Rose Nursery. Tested 
this year in public rose gardens of North and East. Has made 
good in every way. Bright red buds with gold tones opening to deep pink. Wonder- 
fully true to parent. 

TEXAS GOLD HT.—Another New Hoover sport distributed by us. Pure gold 
with shades of pink. Also true to Hoover rose habits. 

These Two New Hoover sports offered for first time—described and illustrated 
on covers of our New Rose Catalog No. 28, ready to mail about October 1st. Send 
postcard for Your Free copy Now. 


Both Roses in 2-yr. No. 1 plants $1.00 ea. 3 of each $5.00 Prepaid 


Dept. H2 @ DIXIE ROSE NURSERY @ Tyler, Texas 
The South’s Leading Rose Nursery 


THE FALL PLANTING OF LILACS 


ILACS can go into the ground as late as November with 
almost a certainty that they will live and thrive. As a 
matter of fact, Fall planting is better than Spring planting 
because lilacs start to grow very early in the season, and this 
growth is retarded when planting is delayed. As is well 
known, lilacs are not at all particular about soil, but are 
heavy feeders and will give the best flowers if a liberal supply 
of well-rotted barnyard manure is dug into the ground around 
them. They seem to have a special fondness for cow manure, 
but commercial fertilizers are valuable, too. Lilacs also like a 
sunny spot, although they will thrive in partial shade. Garden 
makers who are fond of lilacs should study the lists of new 
varieties in this season’s catalogues and do their planting this 
Autumn. 


























Desert Candle 


Majestic flower stems of 

this rare plant tower 6 to 

8 ft. tall. A novel and out- 

standing perennial for her- 

baceous borders or garden 
lanting. Blooms in early 
ay. 


NEW and RARE 
ROSES 


and older favorites for Fali 

lanting. Send for our 
beautifuily illustrated new 
catalog listing Roses and 
the better Hardy Plants 
for Autumn planting. Cata- 
log mailed free on request. 
Write today. 


BOBBINK & ATKINS 
Box H~ Rutherford, N. J. 


| 
| 








**A Little Book 
About Roses’’ 
(33rd annual issue) 
combined with 


“The Flower Beautiful” 


an unusual Rose and Peony catalogue 
sent free to garden owners who demand 
the highest quality plants for Fall 
planting. Illustrated in true color. 


George H. Peterson, Inc. 


Specialists in 
Roses and Peonies 
Box 45 Fair Lawn, N. J. 











FOR SALE 
Hybrid | 
RHODODENDRONS | 


3 ft. to 9 ft. 





Azaleas in variety 
3 ft. to 6 ft. 


Now is the ideal time for 
Fall planting 


STIMPSON ESTATE 
185 Hammond Street 
Chestnut Hill 





Massachusetts 











8 CHOICE ALPINES 
from the 600 in our 


"ROCK GARDEN CATALOG" | | 


Anemone sylvestris ......... $.35 | 
Androsace sarmentosa ...... 85 
Draba aizoides .............. 35 
Campanula pusilla .......... 25 
Dianthus neglectus .......... 35 
Dryas Sundermanni......... 35 
Gentiana acaulis ............ 1.00 
Omphalodes verna .......... 35 


We also grow large quantities of Ever- 
greens, Shrubs, Trees, Perennials, and 
everything grown at any first class 
nursery. These are described in our 
“General Nursery Catalog.” Both Cata- 
logs are free. 


MITCHELL NURSERIES, Inc. | 

Barre, Vt. Dept. H. | 
NEW ENGLAND’S 

COLDEST NURSERY 


Where you bought those rare Alpines 








HORTICULTURE 


LATE GARDEN SATISFACTIONS 


REEZE HILL suffers somewhat—if suffering is the right 
idea—because so many near-garden folks consider that 
when the June rose splash is over the gardens go into Winter 
quarters or eclipse. To me the September days, serene, restful, 
richly green, yet with an abundance of seasonable blooms, 
are very delightful. 

Of course the roses, the hybrid teas and polyanthas, come 
back, though most of them never entirely stop blooming. The 
buds and blooms that cool nights bring us are the best of the 
year, as I see it, and are the more enjoyable because they are 
fewer, and much more enduring. 

One continuous rose advantage has been provided where we 
have planted in bays in the shrubbery of lilac and mock- 
orange fencing in the main lawn, certain rather tall-growing 
red hybrid tea roses, expected to provide the color accents that 
the Summer greens need. Joyous Cavalier seems a notably 
good variety for this service, being able to go along on its— 
or his!—own, without the persistent spraying relentlessly 
and necessarily reflected on the major rose planting. 

In mid-September, well ahead of the chrysanthemums and 
when the Japanese anemones are just peeping around the cor- 
ner, there were some delightful bloom bits. That unappreci- 
ated American biennial, Rudbeckia triloba, was then at its 
best, brightening many corners with its small but brilliant 
yellow cone flowers where it has self-sown. It was that grand 
gardener, the late W. C. Egan, who introduced me to this 
easy gem. Since then it has been abundant at Breeze Hill, 
where we merely weed out what we don’t want. It flowers 
at from three to four feet the first year from seed. 

These weeks we get real advantage from the upstanding 
blooms of Hydrangea paniculata, not grandiflora, which are 
free from any dirty pink decadence. Not far away there are 
lovely flowers, though not many of them, on Gordonia 
alatamaha, which continues the waxy white cupped bloom 
that Magnolia parviflora gave us for several months. The 
magnolia had a crimson stamen cluster which looked like a 
strawberry upside down, while the Franklinia shows anthers 
of deep yellow in thready form. 

Several fine lavender and purple items are now effective. 
The fragrant Elsholtzia stauntoni is a beautiful mint from 
China that is worth while in its two-foot display. The 
Buddleia Ile de France is a truly brilliant light purple, and 
very superior to the older sorts. I wish it were growing nearer 
to the two trumpet flowers, Bignonia grandiflora and its 
variety Mme. Galen, so that the contrast could be effective. 
These two bignonias have made an old pine stump a blaze 
for about two months. Lespedeza formosa gives a rather messy 
but pleasant deep lavender effect on a plant around four feet 
high, which fits in with nearby helianthemums. 

Mentioning contrasts takes me to a border made with a 


sturdy orange-and-yellow lantana, and our cutting-raised,« 


evenly bright blue Lobelia erinus. This planting is in a hot 
afternoon neighborhood and right above it are the effective 
stands of several indigoferas. 

Another lantana, rather tall growing with white flowers 














Just a Reminder 


To tell you that we are going strong on furnishing some 
very CHOICE PEONIES — IRIS — PHLOX and 
HARDY GARDEN PERENNIALS. Then our stock 
of ORNAMENTAL EVERGREENS — RHODODEN- 
DRONS — AZALEAS — ORNAMENTAL SHADE 
TREES and SHRUBS are among the best. WE will 
giadly supply A SINGLE PLANT or A DOZEN 
CARLOADS. Catalog. 


CHERRY HILL NURSERIES 


(Thurlows and Stranger, Inc.) 
WEST NEWBURY 
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More ‘Westies 1000 | 
species and varieties of 
Rock and Alpine 
Plants 


listed in our catalogue on 
how to have 
CONTINUOUS BLOOM IN 
THE ROCK GARDEN 
Collection of 6 lovely Autumn 
blooming rock onde plants 


$2.75 


Scientific advice given on selecting 
rock plants which will thrive in 
the different climatic conditions 
throughout the country. 


CRONAMERE ALPINE 
NURSERIES, INC. 


Shore Road 
Green Farms Connecticut 














CEDAR HILL 
NURSERY 


BROOKVILLE 
Glen Head, Nassau Co., New York 


We Have a Fine Lot of 


HYBRID YEWS 
Upright and Spreading 
Splendid for Specimens and 
Hedges 


SPECIMEN LILACS 


In Over One Hundred Kinds 
PEONIES IRISES PERENNIALS 
ROCK PLANTS 


T. A. HAVEMEYER, PROPRIETOR 
ALEXANDER MICHIE, MANAGER 

















Ask your Seedsman for 


iM P. 
SOAP 
SPRAY 





Imp. Soap Spray 


NON-POISONOUS 
But means Sure Death to 
the PESTS 
Sole Manufacturers 


The American Color & Chemical $e 


176 Purchase Street 


Me CROCUS 
A) \ /2 BULBS 10¢ 


V4 

Za Beautiful “‘harbingers of 
Spring.”’ Among the ear- 

liest flowers to bloom. All 
colors in lovely mixture— 
yellow, blue, purple, white, 

and striped. Wonderful in- 

troductory bargain to prove 
to you that Burpee’s Bulbs are 
the best. Guaranteed to bloom. 

Postpaid: 12 bulbs for only (0c; 

125 bulbs for only $1.00; 

250 bulbs for only $2.00. 
BURPEE’S BULB BOOK 
FREE. All best bulbs for Fall 
planting. Tulips, Daffodils, Hya- 
cinths, Crocus, nae. ons etc. 

W. ATLEE BU E co. 
e> Burpee Blidg., Philadelphia 


PRIMROSES 
A Special Fall Offering 


Cashmeriana—Large heads of purplish blue. 
Florinde—Large umbels of yellow flowers. 
For the bog garden. 
5 Select plants $1.00 | 
12 Select plants 2.00 


Boston, Mass. 
















Burpee's 
Bulb Book 
FREE 





Postpaid 


Send for Fall List of Perennials 


PORTLAND ROSE NURSERY, Inc. 
7240 S. E. Division St., Portland, Oregon 
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LANDSC 


DEVELOPMENT~MAINTENANCE 


A great deal of rain during the growing 
seacon this year made ornamental plants 
aid trees of all kinds add more than 
their ordinary seasonal growth. Shifting 
and re-arranging has become necessary. 


ichard Naugland 
160 LasEIL T 


per 100 


T U L P Ss postpaid 
Rainbow Mixture SO*LO 
DAFFODILS 


Trumpet and 
Shortcrown for 


$2.90 
naturalizing 


CATALOG of pe | 
flowering bulbs FREE 
Stassen Floral Gardens, inc. 


Box 14 Roslyn Heights, N. Y. 


PEONY ARISTOCRATS 
For Your Yards and Gardens 


Only best of old and new varieties, at 
attractive prices. Our Oatalog names best 
commercial cut-flower varieties, and gives 
valuable planting and growing instructions. 
HARMEL PEONY COMPANY 
Growers of Fine Peonies Since 1911 
BERLIN MARYLAND 


RHODODENDRONS 
KALMIAS and AZALEAS 


Fine nursery grown and collected plants. 
Various sizes in any quantity. 


LINVILLE NURSERIES 
Elevation 4,000 feet 
LINVILLE NORTH CAROLINA 
Address: L. A. and P. J. A. BERCKMANS 
Catclog upon request Augusta, Georgia 























Rarest Flowering Bulbs 


Charming hardy kinds that will make © 
Nee garden unusual but delightful. 
utterfly Tulip, Crimson Satin Flower, 
Foxtail Lily, Plume Hyacinth, Blue 
Star Flower, Camassia and the like. 


Interesting, unique catalog on request © 


REX. D. PEARCE 


Dept. B, Merchantville, N. J. 





7 2=a~ Burpee's Early 
y 
WA SNOW DROPS 
\L V7ey)] © Bulbs only 10¢ 
\ “7 (| 2 6 Bulbs (value 30c) for only 10c; 
#565 Bulbs for $1.00. All postpaid. 
Guaranteed te bloom. Earliest of ali Spring flowers. 
BURPEE’S BULB BOOK FREE. Tells all about best 
Tulips, Daffodils, Hyerinths, etc., for Fall planting. 
W. Atlee Burpee Co., 799 Burpee Bidg., Philadelphia 











BULBS 


FOR AUTUMN PLANTING 
NEW 1935 Bulb Folder of amazing 
interest. Illustrates 58 varieties in 
natural colors. Specially priced offers. 


Mail Your Request Today! 








85 State Fey eira = Goston 
W hile It Lasts 


Surplus stock of the wee 
Narcissus canaliculatus 
10 bulbs for $1; 25 for $2 
Ss. S. BERRY 
IRISES DAFFODILS 
1145 W. Highland Ave., Redlands, Cal. 





HORTICULTURE 


has served as background for a charming clear pink sport of 
a Texan creeping verbena, that gives us flowers from a rather 
poor lavender to white, the pink just referred to, and a very 
brilliant scarlet, being carried over Winter so that plants can 


be grown from cuttings. 


Along the front row of the Breeze Hill vineyard, the lower 
foot and more is concealed by a great showing of Eupatorium 
coelestinum, which is a very clear, warm light blue. This fine 
early fall-blooming, hardy plant is now one of our managed 
“‘weeds,’’ needing only care to remember that it starts very 
late in the Spring, and that its white-string roots are easily 


overlooked. 


If Lilium philippinense formosanum stays with us as a 
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Elsholtzia stauntoni ts a Chinese mint which blooms !n September 


worthy follower of L. regale, we are expecting continuance in 
later years of a present September pleasure. But what lily is 


ever dependable? 
Harrisburg, Pa. 


—J. Horace McFarland. 


STORING TUBEROUS ROOTED BEGONIAS 


T is not difficult to carry tuberous rooted begonias from 
one year to another if the tubers are properly cared for. 
Plants growing in beds should be lifted before hard frosts 
come. The tubers should be dried and packed in sand, saw- 
dust or peat moss. Then they should be stored in boxes and 
placed in a room or cellar with a temperature kept close to 
50 degrees. They should be started into growth in late Febru- 
ary or March. It is important not to delay much later than 
March 15. Plants in pots should be dried off gradually and then 
stored in a dark place with a temperature at 50. 
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Get Your LAWN 
Ready for WINTER 


you success of establishing a new 
lawn this fall or renovating an 
old one, starts with the preparation 
of the soil. 


When a generous supply of Emblem- 
Protected Peat Moss is mixed with 
loam and fertilizer to a depth of 
three to five inches, you have a foun- 
dation for a strong permanent lawn. 
Write for full details. 


EmblemProtected 
EAT MOSS 


PEAT IMPORT CORPORATION 
Educational, Advertising and Research Dept. 
1558 JOHN STREET NEW YORK CITY 





i} 








HERB GARDENS 
PLANNED and PLANTED 
October an Ideal Month 


We understand the requisites of an 
enjoyable herb garden, because — 
1. We grow the finest herbs obtainable. 

2. We dry herbs with thought. 
3. We include herbs in our menus. 
OLIVE BELCHES 


CHERRY MEADOW GARDENS 
Framingham Centre Massachusetts 
Telephone 7644 
Consultation may be arranged 
Miss Belches is booking speaking en- 
gagements. “The Intent and Fulfillment 
of the Herb Garden.” 


LILIUM PARDALINUM 


\ (LEOPARD LILY) 
Hardy * Easy to Grow + Beautiful 
A New Lily for Your Garden 


The orange-scartei petals, with bright yellow 

base make 2 group of these 2 bright and at- 

tractive spot in the garden. Order now for 
planting 



















Fall 

Flowering Bulbs 5 for $1.00 

Large Bulbs - - 5 for $1.25 
POSTPAID 


Send with your order, the names and addresse\ 
of ten friends with flower gardens and we will 
include one extra bulb FREE. 


Write for Hlustrated Bulb Folder 


GARDENVILLE BULB GROWERS 


R. F.D. 6, BOX 516H, TACOMA, WASH. 





PLANT NOW 


if you want plenty of 
flowers next spring 





AMY HORE 
Grower of choice perennials 
GREEN BROOK GARDENS 
SCOTCH PLAINS, N. J. 











PRIMULA DENTICULATA 
CASHMERIANA 


Here is a lovely, rare, April-blooming Prim- 
ula for your cool, moist, shady corner. It 
raises a round ball of lavender bloom, 1 ft. 
high, before the leaves are half grown. Plant 
now. Strong plants, five for $1.00. 


(Add parcel post) 
GRAY & COLE, WARD HILL, MASS. 











Rare Hardy Plants 
Ask for Catalogue 
VAN DER VOET NURSERY 


158 Williams Street Taunton, Mass. 














Tested Seeds 


PETER HENDERSON & CO. 


35 Cortlandt Street 
New York City 











SIX PAMPHLETS 
Prepared by the Massachusetts Horticul- 
tural Society, for sale at Horticultural Hall, 
Boston, as follows: 

Herbs: How to grow them and use them 75c 
Garden Club Programs ............. 50c 
Begonias and Their Culture ......... 50c 
House Plants and How to Grow Them 25c 
Rock Gardens and What to Grow in 

PE con ekndncedacne ees cc 0r pa es 25c 
Grape Culture 


Sent postpaid on receipt of check or stamps 





EVERGREENS, Deciduous 


Trees and Flowering Shrubs 

(Quality considered) in Large ys sen 

tities can be purchased from us More 

Reasonably than anywhere else. 

KELSEY NURSERY SERVICE 
(Established 1878) 

50 Church Street New York City 
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For your Fall planting 


PERFECT GARDEN LABEL 


RMANENT when marked with 
ORDINARY LEAD PENCIL 





A Style for Every Purpose 
Attractive, convenient, inconspicuo 
Beautiful gray-green color blends wi 


us, 

garden picture. Mar erasible, 
SE POR FREE SAMPLES 
HOWARD HAMMITT 


654 MAIN STREET HARTFORD, CONN. 


A Complete Garden Shop 


Here you may satisfy your garden 
needs. Order our prize DELPHIN- 
IUMS — huge selected plants that 
will give giant spikes of gorgeous 
color next Spring. 50c each. 


WHEELER’S 


Boston-Worcester Turnpike, Natick, Mass. 


LILIES FROM SEED 


They are not hard to grow when sown in 
late autumn. My catalog offers seeds of, and 
describes most interestingly, 68 different 
kinds, including such rarities as centifolium, 
Wardi, Duchartrei, Thomsonianum and the 
like. Write Dept. B for your copy. 














REX. D. PEARCE, Merchantville, N. J. 





Feed the Birds 


Try Beginner’s Luck 
PACKARD FEEDER 
and fill of Packard 
Bird Food $1 _ 
Oatalog Free 
Recommended by 
Audubon Societies 
WINTHROP PACKARD 
1446 WASHINGTON S&T. 
CANTON, MASS. 


SEABROOK NURSERIES 


Gladiolus Specialists 
SEABROOK NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Our Annual Harvesting Sale 
of Gladiolus Bulbs is on 


Write for the New Fall List giving 
many new varieties 


\Burpe ‘s Zinnias 
Giant lia-Flowe. 
Four Best Colors AAD: 
Scarlet, Yellow, Lavender, Rose 
; Burpee’s Guaranteed Seeds. 
4 Giant Dahlia-Flowered Zinnias, one regu- 
lar full-size packet each (value 60c) sent 
postpaid for only 10c. Send dime today. 
Burpee’s Garden Book FREE, Write to- 
day for this valuable Garden Book. 

W. Atlee Burpee Co.. 278 Burpee Bidg., Philadelphia 
























Ring—Standard Calender 
for 1936 


Border designs from old-fashioned herbs 
Price 85 cents 
Send Mail Orders with Check to 
Designer-Publisher 
LOUISE B. GRAVES 











56 River Street Boston, Mass. 
| KEYSTONE 
o]\"/ pLANT LABEL 
AND STAKE 


Label is sea green pyralin: stake 
10” long rust proof aluminum 
painted green. Use ordinary lead 
pencil for permanent marking. 
Price $5.00 per hundred; special 
offer 20 for $1.00. Sample free. 


THE W. W. OLIVER MFG. CO. 


1486 NIAGARA STREET BUFFALO, N. Y. 














HORTICULTURE 
SEMPERVIVUMS IN ROCK GARDENS 


HERE are sections or pockets of most rock gardens that 

seem almost impossible to plant adequately. In many cases 
these difficult spots are so located that théy are of real im- 
portance to the appearance of a large rock garden and of course 
almost any area is important in a small one. I have seen a 
number of these pockets and crevices rather badly handled 
with Hedera helix, ampelopsis or some other creeper that is in 
no way in keeping with the design of the rockery. The re- 
sponsibility can often be laid to the smallness of the pocket, 
lack of water, poor soil or bad drainage. 

The answer to the problem is the choice of plant for this 
sort of a situation. Sempervivums are very desirable in a diffi- 
cult place. The foliage is evergreen with a touch of red near 
the tips and the compactness of a well established plant is 
almost unbelievable. Perhaps the best of the sempervivums 
are S. tectorum, S. globiferum and S. arachnoideum. ‘The most 
striking in my opinion, is S. arachnoideum due to its cob- 
webish hairs. 

I have been able to establish sempervivums in a New York 
park where even Sedum sarmentosum would not take hold. 
The plants are very hardy, requiring very little or no care and 
will eventually turn out to be a very satisfying addition to 
your rockery or crevice. 


New York, N. Y. 


JAPANESE IRIS ALONG POOL EDGES 


HEN the water level of one of my naturalistic lily pools 

was raised three years ago, it was inconvenient to move 
a half dozen clumps of single flowered Japanese iris that grew 
near the margin. As a result, water has stood several inches 
over them since, except during periods of drought. Ice has 
frozen over them several times each Winter for three winters. 
Each Spring they have bloomed as freely as similar iris above 
the pool level. This Spring the bloom seemed even finer than 
that of iris in a drier location. 

Garden literature abounds with statements that Japanese 
iris will not live if planted where water stands over the roots 
in Winter. I know that to be true in the Chicago area, but 
my experience proves it untrue here. A friend with gardening 
experience in St. Louis assures me the Japanese iris can be 
grown successfully there with water covering the roots. This 
leads me to wonder whether the proper method of planting 
Japanese iris varies with locality and climate. Japanese iris is 
so lovely at the edge of pools that I would suggest that those 
living where Winters are fairly short might profitably experi- 
ment with it in such locations. 


South Carrollton, Ky. 


DOG’S TOOTH VIOLETS IN SHADE 


HADY spots in the garden are often well adapted for 
growing dog’s tooth violets, botanically erythroniums. 
These plants have very interesting flowers, three inches across, 
the colors running from white to yellow and rose. The plants 
are attractive even after the flowers have passed because of the 
richly mottled leaves which they bear. No garden maker need 
hesitate to grow dog’s tooth violets even though he lives in 
the coldest part of the country, but if possible he should give 
them a loose gritty soil with plenty of leaf mould. The plants 
are easily naturalized in woodlands. 


—C. M. O’Shay. 


—Maud R. Jacobs.. 


* 

















A PLAIN STATEMENT 


TO THE CARDENERS OF AMERICA: 

Occasionally you hear that this, that or the other thing, if added to leaves and 
other garden rubbish, will “hasten its decomposition.” It may, perhaps; but even 
if it does, the product will not be true farmyard manure. Only by the use of ADOO 
and the patented ADCO process, worked out at the famous thamsted Station in 
England, can you grow the bacteria which convert such wastes into genuine 
organic manure. 

“There's nothing like manure.’ Nothing can take its place. If you will, you can 
have quantities of it, clean, pure and efficient. But remember: 

There is NO substitute for ADCO. 

Send for “Artificial Manure and How to Make It’”-—-FREE. ADCO, Carlisle, Pa. 
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S T O Pp Being Bothered 

By Dogs and Cats 
Protect evergreens and other plants from 
that damaging dog nuisance. 


DOG-O-WAY 


REG. INU. S. PAT. OFFICE 
KEEPS DOGS AND CATS AWAY 
Non-poiso=ous to pets, plants and people. 
Ready-to-use powder. 
Large sifter top can 35c 
3 cans $1.00—postpaid 
P. W. RHOADES 
SOUTH SUDBURY 


ORCHIDS 


in great variety for private, com- 
mercial or botanical purposes. 


LAGER & HURRELL 


MASS. 








Orchid Growers Summit, N. J. 
BUTTERWORTH'S 
Framingham Massachusetts 


ORCHIDS 


Plants and Flowers 
Phone 3533 








Choice Orchids 
HYBRIDS 
Laelio-Cattleyas, Brasso- 
Cattleyas, etc. 


G. E. BALDWIN CO. 
Mamaroneck, N. Y. 














CLASSIFIED 


Rate 10 cents a word for each insertion, 
minimum $1.00, payable in advance. 





DUTCH IRIS: 5 each of 5 named varieties, 
$1.00. TULIPS: 5 each of 6 named varie- 
ties, $1.00. EARLEHAM HYBRID MONT- 
BRETIAS: 2 each His Majesty, Queen 
Alexandra, Queen of Spain, $1.00. Pair 
Oaks Bulb Gardens, Woodburn, Oregon. 





HORTICULTUPAL SURVEYS—Suburban 
properties; fru t and garden farms; indus- 
trial, school ad community § gardens. 
Studies and reports on problems ot yer 
chase, development and maintenance. K. J. 
Hopp, Horticulturist, 1919 Schaaf Road, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 





DAFFODILS FOR NATURALIZING — 
Queen of the North, clean, solid bulbs $1.00 
per 100; $9.00 per 1000, postpaid. Emperor 
and Empress, 1st size, $4.50 per 100; 2nd 
size, $3.25 per 100. All are clean, heavy, 
blooming bulbs. Prices postpaid. H. A. 
Todd, Doylestown, Penna. 





VIRGINIA BLUEBELL — Mertensia vir- 

ginica. 12 for $1.00; 100, $7.00. Extra 

of Woodvale Nursery, R. 2, Ithaca, 
> ae 





DAFFODILS: 2 each King Alfred, Spring 
Glory, Bernardino, Laurens Koster, Gloria 
Mundi, Early Surprise, Sir Watkin, $1.00. 
Fair Oaks Bulb Gardens, Woodburn, Oregon 


BEGONIAS—Unusual Varieties our spe- 
cialty. Booklet describing over 200 varie- 
ties 35c. Green Tree Flower Gardens, 316 
W. Chew St., Olney, Philadelphia, Pa. 


HARDY LILIES for Fall planting. List on 
request. Edgar L. Kline, Grower and Im- 
porter, Oswego, Oregon. 











TREE PEONIES, finest named varieties, 
blooming sizes. Herbaceous Peonies, best 
varieties. Oberlin Peony Gardens, Sinking 
Spring, Pa., Drawer 15. 





BLUEBERRIES: Shapely fruiting shrubs 
for Ad rden. Strictly high class. Book- 
let. ouston Orchards, 


anover, Mass. 
HARDY LILIES for Fall planting. List on 
request. Edgar L. Kline, Grower and Im- 
porter, Oswego, Oregon. 


40 LARGE DARWIN TULIPS, $1.00, or 
your choice of 50 colored Freesias, 50 
Dutch Iris, 100 Anemones or 150 Ranuncu- 
lus, $1.00. postpaid. Three items, $2.75. 
Oatalog. Cecil Houdyshel, Dept. H, La 
Verne, California. 


=a. 














